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Social Responsibility of the School. 


Chicago gives promise of being the first large city to 
make 3 noteworthy effort towards turning the schools 
into genuine social centers. New York laid a splendid 
foundation for a beginning in its evening schools and 
people’s lecture courses, but for some reason or other 
the schools continue their paternal method of merely 
doing something for the people instead of putting the 
people in the way of working out their own salvation 
under wise but unobtrusive leadership. 

Social co-operation is the thing to be accomplished. 
In order to bring this about people must first be made 
to feel at home in the school. Talking to them or amus- 
ing them with jack-o’-lanterns is not sufficient. They 
must be drawn out of themselves and made active co- 
operators. : 

Until a better plan is proposed THE ScHOOL JOURNAL 
will continue to plead for the organization of each school 
community as the rightful warden of its social interests, 
among which the educational interests are pre-eminent. 
The first step to be taken is to open the schools for pur- 
poses of recreation and social gathering, thus making 
them veritable club-houses of the people. 

College-bred men and women have their university 
clubs ; graduates of high schools their alumni associa- 
tions. Under present conditions the poor can have no 
societies where they may spend some of their evenings 
in recreation and the promotion of good fellowship. The 
masculine part of the submerged population, to be sure, 
have liquor saloons within convenient distance of their 
abodes, and perhaps that ought to be considered sufficient 
reason why it would not be necessary for the schools to 
set up opposition clubs. And as for the man who has 
neither the price of a drink nor a friend or patron to 
pay his dues at “the poor man’s club,” maybe he ought 
to incline to the cult of individualism and become a gut- 
ter ascetic. The neglect of the social mission of the 
school has enabled the influences of the saloon, yellow 
journalism, and other public parasites to sap the strength 
of Americanism, develop class hatred and produce the 
Czolgosz and his kin. 

It is of exceeding importance that the leisure hours 
of the laboring people be suitably provided for by society, 
jor its own safety, if for no other reason. It is from 
the armies of people for whom the schools have failed 
to provide resources to occupy the mind after the day’s 
work is done that the enemies of society are recruited. 
What a pitiable aspect the usual provision for the pro- 
letariat must present to one who can raise himself 
above the traditions and prejudices of the day. The 
degenerate possessed of loathsome diseases, disgusting 
habits, and cynical views of life, is tenderly cared for 
in hospital, insane asylum, and the rescue home. The 
healthy individual, who oraves for nothing more than an 
opportunity to co-operate in the work of society is left 
to perish till the ravages of gutter existence have re- 
duced him to a fit subject for rescue by either the police 
or charity organizations. Idleness—enforced or volun- 
_tary—is the most dangerous foe of humanity. What 
then shall we say of the institution that has it within 
its power both to develop interests in the young that 
will enable them to conquer the temptations which make 


their calls when the mastery of serious work is sus- 
pended, and to offer opportunities for entertainment 
worthy of a being endowed with a human soul? The 
school must wake up to its social mission or the thous- 
ands who perish in the maelstrom of vice will draw 
more and more victims after them. 

The churches will never be able to carry the whole 
burden of responsibility for suitable provision for enter- 
tainment and the filling in of the leisure hours of the 
people. This has long been acknowledged in the eman- 
cipation from the church, and the independent develop- 
ment of the theater, the concert, the library, the ‘mu- 
seum. There are evidences also that secular society is 
alive to the need of self-protection against the enemies 
of law and order, in the endowment and maintenance of 
institutions devoted to the extension of opportunities 
for recreation and the useful exploitation of leisure 
moments. The free concerts furnished by the city of 
New York are attended by thousands who for the time 
are lifted out of the humdrum of their daily existence, 
and away from the pots and kettles of bare existence. 
The opening of the recreation piers, the extension of 
the park system to the crowded population centers, the 
opening of free playgrounds—all these speak volumes 
for the growth of the healthy social conscience as re- 
gards the human need of play. 

The one thing that is lacking is the gathering up of 
the reins of responsibility in one institution, and that 
institution is rightfully and logically the common school 
as represented by an organized school community.* Not 
that the school is to furnish all means of social recrea- 
tion, nor that alone it is to direct social co-operation, 
but it is to be rather a clearing-house for the various 
endeavors put in operation for the enlistment of every 
individual in the promotion of the common welfare. 

Leave to the churches the initiative in all branches of 
charity work. If they are aided by private philanthro- 
pic organizations so much the better, but it would seem 


. obvious that there ought to be a clearing-house where 


note would be taken of all charitable endeavor carried 
on, both to prevent waste and fraud and to supply re- 
liable information regarding individual cases of need. 
The organized school community would be the fittest 
guardian in this department of social effort* And as 
regards the churches’ privilege of supplyi:g recreation 
and amusement for its members in addition to the pur- 
suit of its essential spiritual mission, there need be no 
interference. The school opens its door to everybody, 
and asks no questions about creeds. Therein lies its 
greater efficiency—and that fixes greater responsibility 
—for extending fit opportunities for filling unoccupied 
hours with the right sort of consociation and recrea- 
tion. 

Once the school community has entered its rightful 
heritage of responsibility for the intelligent and self- 
directing co-operation of its members in the carrying on 
of civilization, there will be no longer such clouds of 
embitterment, misinterpretation of motives, and hatred, 
as have darkened our national life in recents weeks. 

(To be continued.) 

*The reader is referred to the arguments advanced in THE 

ScHooL JouRNAL for Jan. 5 (page 5) and Jan. 12 (page 4r). See 


also the numbers for Feb. 2 (page 128), Sept. 14 (page 256), Sept. 
ar, and last week. ° 
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Present Duties. | 
By Supt. James M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. 


(Continued trom THE SCHOOL JouRNAL of September 21.) 


S teachers we have a great many problems 
confronting us. You represent largely the 
rank and file of the school-room. You have 

» to deal chiefly with the facts of education 

ts ve Kay and the children, and upon the outer circle 

Some tv come in contact with agreeable and disa- 

greeable parents. One of the questions of 
the many is: How can the teacher use his or her power 
in the school-room for the purpose of achieving the very 

best results? I shall not burden you with the great im- 

aginary responsibility rest ing uponthe teacher. 1 would 

rather lighten this burden. When the teachers are 
bowed down to the earth, or down to the floor of the 
school-room with responsibilities such as they should 
never feel, they ought to get out in the bright sunlight 
and bathe in its genial rays. 1 want you to bring into 
the school-room cheer, sympathy, good feeling, and above 
all a loving heart. 

Feeling Our Way On. 

We have had discussions for years upon waste in 
teaching in the lower grades, in the intermediate grades, 
in the high schools, normal schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities ; the question is not exactly that of waste, 
but how to apply brain energy so that it will not be mis- 
directed. Wasted effort, what a thought? The trains 
that speed across the country utilize only about fifteen 
to seventeen per cent. of the energy in the coal they 
burn. A good book mentions those having zeal without 
knowledge. Teachers “jiring away at the crisis” may 
mean well—but the firing! What we want is, that the 
teacher in the school-room is working in such a purpose- 
ful way upon the minds of the children that every stroke 
tells, every effort of the mind counts; every influence 
has a direct purpose and a direct bearing upon the child, 
either in the acquisition of knowledge or in the forma- 
tion of character. Energy is sometimes misdirected in 
our classifications of subjects or in not knowing how to 
reach generalizations in teaching. Some subjects are 
purely informational. There are others again that 
touch the emotional feelings; they inspire one to do 
something ; to be somebody ; to be worth something in 
the community; to try to do something noble before dying. 
Give us these lofty and higher aspirations of thesoul. Cal! 
these culture studiesif youlike. A person wastes energy 
who attempts to do that which he is not properly qualified 
to do in hunting around in trying to find out what he 
ought todo. Energy may be wasted in not being quite 
sure, not quite definite, not quite certain in regard to what 
one should do. Let meillustrate what I mean by energy 
not misdirected. It is said that in 1870, when there 
was a probability of war between Germany and France 
that Von Moltke had planned every detail so well that 
he had everything right at his fingers’ ends, and that he 
knew where every regiment, every brigade, every divis- 
ion, where all the soldiers in every army corps should be 
and could be collected and centered at a definite place 
at a definite time. He had studied the problem so care- 
fully and thoroly beforehand that it was his own. He 
knew where to hit and how hard. Take any graded 
school in this city. If all work to the same point 
they will accomplish great and glorious results by 
working with a single purpose. 

In each school if the principal and each teacher would 
make the good of the school the supreme end, all work- 
ing with the same definite object in view, there is no 
way of estimating the results that a united, persistent 
effort would accomplish. Focused heat burns, so of 
teaching. 

The heart must become tranquil before thought is 
rearching. Some people never smile, they grin; others 
semind one of a roaring lion when things do not go to 
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suit them. When the universe was brought into exist- 
ence, | have known a few persons who could have given 
in the beginning very valuable suggestions to the Crea- 
tor on world-building. Such persons deal in questions 
neither in the heavens above nor in the earth below. 
Somehow they do not stand on solid ground. Let us 
pity the man who is a nobody going nowhere. Any way 
one looks upon life it is always a personal view. How 
can I, with the power I have, do the most good? is the 
supreme question. One of the greatest things to 
save the teacher from misdirection of energy is to 
know clearly what to do. The educator who goes 
around and picks out the weak places and suggests 
proper remedies is the most helpful one. New ideas 
should Jead one to examine his own bearings. It isa 
good thing to go to a new question with a receptive at- 
titude of mind. 

Look at your own soul. What are your leading ob- 
jects in life? How do you set about accomplishing 
them? Should you be successful what effect would it 
have on your character? 

We may learn from the French people. They com- 
mence to teach the parts of speech to their boys and 
girlsat the age of seven. At nine they have learned the 
parts of speech and their properties. There are many 
ways of doing things. We have not patented all yet. 

Teachers, let us get hold of great thoughts. The 
size of the thoughts is the measure of the mind. Little 
thoughts never develop the mind; great thoughts do. 
To think with power, one must.haye power. The truth 
itself is always simple. The teacher’s strength is in the 
thoughts that he thinks. 

To pass another’s thoughts thru one’s mind and to as- 
similate them so that they become a part and parcel of 
one’s mental furniture, is to gain mental strength. 
Bring all your mind power to work upon every question 
that is worthy of consideration. Always study the very 
best work upon any subject. Approach it, if possible, 
from two sides,—the historical and the present advanced 
state. Become interested in the greatest authors. It 
matters little along what line of thought,—they are the 
ones that pay. The teacher has to think out many old 
and many new questions; going thru the fields of expe- 
rience gives one strength and power. If the teacher 
can work out some of these questions, that teacher is on 
the highway to success. Ability to bring one’s best 
thoughts to a focus is better than scattered thoughts 
that do not bristle. 

The Breaking-in Teacher. 

Breaking into any of the professions, such as law, 
meficine, theology, or teaching is becoming more diffi- 
cult each year. The gates are better guarded and can- 
not be successfully passed, unless one comes properly 
armed with the necessary credentials demanded by the 
state for the protection of its children. The present 
tendency is toward the better organization of the pro- 
gressive teachers into a more compact body of working 
members. Higher and broader qualifications are de- 
manded in this age of excellent workmanship, and this 
has had much to do with shaping the newer policy upon 
which we have entered. Primarily this rests upon the 
international system of development in trade and the 
adaptation of machinery to all kinds of industrial occu- 
pations in this and other countries. It has been observed 
that high ideals not only in all industrial and commercial 
processes have become the watchword of progress, but 
in education also the movement has been accelerated 
and intensified manyfold. As our ideals are, so will our 
schools be whether we have derived them from what we 
see around us, or they have been obtained from outside 
sources. Experiences in other affairs demonstrate that 
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all undertakings succeed best when they are properly 
organized and equipped, and the organized force can be 
brought to hear upon a given point as a unit. The 
striking power as well as the momentum with which a 
large mass of people move in order to carry forward an 
idea, or in defense of a position, is one of the surest and 
strongest forces of which we have any conception. We 
need to act in unison and in one body to accomplish the 
work of education in this country, and if other countries 
tremble at our inventiveness and scientific genius in the 
world’s progress, it will be because these ideas first had 
their origin in the heads and hearts of the American 
school teachers. In one sense the teacher’s calling is 
the easiest to get into for one of moderate ability, but 
the hardest to get out of when once entered. He who 
enters it should be well equipped for the best of profes- 
sions. May it not become more conyested by the inef- 
ficient ! 

Such are a menace to the true teaching force of this 
country, and the only possible way to eliminate this 
detrimental element is to develop a finer critical and 
pedagogical spirit among the true progressive teachers 
so that these dead-lifts will be obliged to seek a new 
field. Of course, the element of public sentiment has 
to be reckoned with, but the people who pay the bills, in 
general want public servants who can give value received 
for services rendered. Even in this work, one must an- 
ticipate in regard to the products turned out from the 
schools. Life and its successes cannot be measured im- 
mediately. Time is required for character to ripen and 
develop, and the teacher may pass away before he ever 
reaps a single harvest except of duty conscientiously 
performed. This is an incident only of his vocation, 
but the teacher is ever a learner, ever growing, and 
ever living in anticipation of what the future may bring 
forth. 

National Characteristics. 


The three great branches of the Teutonic people are 
pretty clearly outlined by the Germans, the Britains, 
and the Americans, and while springing from a common 
stock, yet there are marked characteristics, nearly broad 
enough to indicate three entirely distinct kinds of 
people, judged from the readiness or reluctance with 
which educational ideas are accepted and adopted. Be- 
fore the National Educational Association at Detroit, 
last July, Mr. Cloudesley Brereton, of England, in speak- 
ing of the traditions of the older countries of Europe, 
said: 

‘In older countries they were hampered by tradition, yet 
tradition, tho it often proved a sore lot and hindrance, was 
part and parcel of the national character. You could not 
bodily transfer the system of one nation in education to an- 
other, because national education was the outgrowth of na- 
tional life. And in this, America, in making the children of 
the strangers within her gates really American was a typical 
instance Yet this did not preclude the nations from learning 
from one another. Never, in fact, was the need of so doing 
greater than at present. But it was essential first of all to 
understand a nation in order to say whether this or that re- 
form was possible or practical. There was also the further 
problem in inquiring into the fundamental question that each 
nation was set down to solve. 

Many reforms, social and economic, are now necessary in 
England, and above all some reform in national education, in 
the sense of unifying educational effort at the center and in 
the locality. Attempts at unity had often been made. They 
had always failed. Only a historical investigation could ex- 
plain why. 

A historical investigation showed England divided roughly 
into two schools of thought—one laying stress on ethical, and 
the other on intellectual education; each of these influences 
being hampered on the one hand by those who disbelieved in 
educating the working class, and on the other by those who 
distrusted the intervention of the state. The voluntary sys- 
tem has played a great part in English education. Hence, the 
bill of Mr. Forster, in 1870, was only a compromise between 
denominational and undenominational ideals. It was avow- 
edly meant not to supplant voluntary effort. It gave exten- 
sion to the principle of state subvention for voluntary schools. 
If adopted as a local form of government for the schools, the 
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specially elected educational body in place of setting education 
under the then existing local authority. This was probabiy a 
mistake. The whole tendency in Engiand to-day was to unify 
and consolidate the existing forms of local authority in single 
unity as typified by the county council and the county borough 
councils. Efforts have been made to place all forms of edu- 
cation under these authorities, but they had been only partially 
successful, yet this seemed the only solution of the problem 
for obtaining local authority in education. 

The central authorities had also been partially unified, but 
the problem to-day was to relieve them of much of the burden 
of detail and make them more pedagogical in spirit. The ideal 
of central authority should be a cross between the American 
educational bureau and the high y centralized ministry of 
public instruction in France. There was much to praise in 
English education but this was not the place to say it. There 
were two ideals he wished the audience to carry away. First, 
the diversity of national character prevented the adoption of 
any trim and geometrical system of national education ; sec- 
ond, no compromise in national education could be satisfactory 
which did not give fair play to the conflicting ideals which 
existed in England on such vital subjects as freedom in au- 
thority, individual liberty and state control, private effort and 
corporate life, etc. 

The English character, indeed, was highly complex. But 
once the people realized the problem they would solve it.” 


This brief statement gives an insight into the practi- 
cal educational issues that have to be solved in some ten- 
tative manner, particularly in England. Germany forms 
a very wide contrast to both England and the United 
States in meutal movements. The modern German has 
two strong tendencies in education—theoretic and ar- 
tistic, and in these he is most like the ancient Greek, 
while the English and the Americans emphasize the will 
and the practical powers. That is, each places a differ- 
ent emphasis on these phases of life—not that there is 
any difference in quality in any one of these people, but 
in direction. It is most aptly expressed in this—the 
German thinks before he acts, and the English feel their 
way out before acting, and get out of a situation as best 
they can, while the American plunges in and gets out if 
he can, or quits. From such tendencies, it is easy to see 
why Germany makes fewer mistakes in educating their 
children than we do. We see these same deep lines of 
thought running thru governmental action. England 
gives to the world an empirical system of government for 
the whole empire, yet at home is hampered by traditions 
and a conservative temperament among the people—a 
yielding to them by degrees, acting more along the line 
of its will than its intellect in the attainment of knowl- 
edge, and it accounts reflection of little value, contented 
in knowing the world as it is, rather than as it should be. 
This is called practical statesmanship. 


The German goes about a question deliberately. He 
gathers all the facts; makes an inventory of them, and 
then he decides what is to be done and the means to be 
employed, and acts in accordance with his deliberately 
reasoned out convictions. Above all things the German 
wants a consistent and reasonable system, and when he 
acts, it is with tremendous force and precision. 

The American is more impulsive than either and is not 
so systematic and artistic as the Frenchman. He hates 
the slow plodding ef the German. He wants to do 
things on a grand scale, and he runs first after one thing 
and then another, and seldom has patience to try any- 
thing long enough to test it thoroly, and yet there is a 
leaven of the element in the American character that 


. will prevent floundering too much in unexplored regions, 


Especially do the Germans wish to see each branch of 
knowledge in the light of all other branches; hence, it 
is that thru the science of comparative philology they 
study each nation in its innermost thoughts in the struc- 
ture of its language, and they make this throw light on 
every other department of science which man has worked 
out in the process of civilization. The science of his- 
tory had no definite meaning till they began to study it 
in connection with religion, art, law, and the movements 
of the human mind. A new study gave another view 
point from which to survey all other studies that had 
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gone before, and to correct what hitherto may have 
been faulty in subject matter or in organic arrange- 
ment. 

This habit of mind leads to stability in thought and 
definite action whenever the exigency arises. It gives 
to them the state of preparedness which was so fatal to 
Austria in 1866, and to France in 1870. In short, the 
German empire is founded on science, and in its various 
provinces, it brings together many new issues, and then 
presents the net results. The Germanic mind surveys 
the entire situation, then delivers its investigations to 
the government which can act with force aided by deep- 
seated scientific conviction that cannot be successfully 
resisted. The intellect converts itself into will power by 
settling problems in advance that will cover all contin- 
gencies so that the unexpected does not happen. 

We have more enthusiasm than the Germans, and we 
may take up and discard a dozen educational theories 
and devices while they are investigating one, but one of 
their deliberate judgments is worth much more than 
ours because they take into account all the factors in 
each problem, and they give to each of them its due 
weight. Our most fervent prayer should be for balanced 
judgment. Most truthfully did Sir William Hamilton 
write :—“The past does not interest, the present does 
not satisfy, the future alone is the object which engages 
us.” . 

Sr 


Literature in the Common Schools. 


Some of the most profitable work of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association at its last meeting was done 
at round tables. A portion of a paper read by Supt. C. 
A. Babcock, of Oil City, before the section devoted to 
the interests of grammar and intermediate schools fol- 
lows: 

“Life without literature,” says Cicero, “is death.” 
If this be true, it would appear to be not only the duty 
of our common schools to make the child acquainted with 
literature, but their chief duty to do so. 

Examine these statements: The cat can mew; the 
dog can bark; the pig is fat—they have a familiar 
sound ; they are statements of truth; but they are not 
literature, for they are expression at its lowest power. 
Compare them with these statements of Borroughs: 
“The English sparrow is a rowdy.” “A rabbit lives 
under my roof; he feels safe there.” “The apple is a 
rose when it blooms, and a rose when itis ripe.” It is 
evident that in these we have expression raised to a 
higher power; expression touched by feeling, pulsating 
with human interests. We may define literature then 
as the higher powers of expression—differing in degree 
as one star from another, but always above the first 
power or mere statement. 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh once said that the best outcome 
of any course of study, howevet long or severe it might 
be, is the power to read the writers of the mother- 
tongue. But howshall this be accomplished in the com- 
mon schools? How shall the grades ‘below the high 
school study literature. Shall it be by displacing some 
of the books now studied and replacing them with text- 
books upon the subject of English literature? Heaven 
forbid ! 

Standard works of literature should be placed in the 
hands of the pupils during the time devoted to the read- 
ing classes, to be used along with the regular readers. 
The readers will not take up much time. President 
Eliot pointed out a few yearsago the fact that the read- 
ers used by the average New England pupil during the 
eight years below the high school could be read thru in 
forty-six hours. 

In this connection, the following account of an experi- 
ment is permissible: A number of years ago it was con- 
sidered a good first year’s work to complete a primer and 
first reader. Sometimes two or more first readers were 
read by dint of hard work. The first year in school was 
considered the first reader grade. Some time later, lit- 
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erature was used in the first grade. The teachers were 
requested to put first readers into the pupils’ hands, and 
report how long they required to read them. The result 
was surprising. Some classes read the readers thru in 
two days, some in two and a half days, while the slowest 
were only three days, in performing what had been for- 
merly thought a good first year’s work. 

Among the books of especial value for school work 
are: Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” complete, Mrs. Pratt’s 
“ Stories of Colonial Children,” and “‘ Stories of the Revo- 
lution,” “Alice in Wonderland,” and “Through the 
Looking Glass.” The last is especially valuable as illus- 
trating the uses of words and the various shades of 
meaning which they may represent. To give a child in- 
sight into the surprising power of English words to 
mean different things, probably no two books equal the 
“ Alice Books.” 

Later may follow ‘“‘ Robinson Crusoe,” ‘‘Swiss Family 
Robinson,” the “Legendary Histories of Different Na- 
tions,” “ Evangeline,” “ Miles Standish,” “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” Dickens’ ‘Little Nell,” “Paul Dombey,” and 
“Christmas Stories,” Hawthorne’s “Wonder Book,” 
“Tangle Wood Tales,” ‘‘ Twice-Told Tales,” and “Grand- 
father’s Chair.” . 

In the upper grades may be read with profit some of 
the lives of early American statesmen, elementary 
American and English histories, two or three of Dick- 
ens’ novels complete, one of Cooper’s, two or three of 
Scott’s abridged, three plays of Shakespeare’s, Park- 
man’s “California and Oregon Trail,” and “‘ Conspiracy 
of Pontiac,” Whittier’s and Lowe!l’s poems, John Hali- 
fax, and Seton-Thompson’s “Wild Animals I Have 
Known.” 

As to the manner of conducting classes in literature, 
the simplest is the best. The teacher should present 
the master to the pupil, and let the master produce the 
effect. No time should be spent in long explanations, 
or in correction of mistakes—frequently every other 
minute should be used in this way—which means every 
other hour, every other month, every other year, taken 
away from the influence of the master of thought and 
expression. The teacher should talk as little as possible, 
but as much as may be necessary. He should tell the 
pupil what is essential for his comprehension of the pas- 
sage, but if he reads it intelligently, the teacher should 
say nothing. We frequently see schemes for the study 
of poems—Evangeline, for instance—which require an 
outline history of the countries concerned to be written, 
maps to be drawn, the life of the author, including his 
early environment, number of parents and relatives, his 
habitation and habits, effects of a codfish diet upon poetry, 
etc., to be noted by the learner. 

Look into our own experience. How many books did 
we ever read with enjoyment and profit after this man- 
ner? A child undoubtedly would get some good, some 
inspiration from a view of Niagara Falls—just what, we 
cannot say. But if he were required to analyze his feel- 
ings and place a macron over those which partook of 
awe, a breve over those of fear, and a dieresis over those 
of pleasure, the results would not be heightened. There 
is an analysis which kills. 

Just what the effects of literature upon the growing 
minds are we cannot say. They are necessary and mani- 
fold. One is the development of the reconstructive 
imagination. Another is the increase in the power of 


‘ using the English language, both to obtain thought and 


to express one’s own. But lastly, by far the best result 
of literature is the energizing and spiritualizing of the 
child’s whole nature, and setting it in the right direction, 
and this is better than the development of any special 
power. He comesin contact with the high and true 
ideals of the race, those that show the sweetness and 
power of the life of the spirit. He sees the splendor of 
devotion to duty, of the passion for truth, of the love of 
parents, of patriotism, so presented in literature as to 
impress him more vividly than reality itself. 
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How We Started a Lecture Course. 
By Prin. E. L. Cowdrick, Lawrence, Kansas. ) 


The intellectual life of every small village centers 
around the lawyers, the ministers, and the teachers. 
To these may sometimes, and sometimes not, be added 
the editor of the local paper. The ones named are ex- 
pected to be sponsors for everything relating to the 
mental advancement and amusement of the commu- 
nity—there may be intellectual amusement, as well as 
intellectual growth and among them all teachers, es- 
pecially superintendents and principals are looked to, as 
a rule, to lead in whatever will tend to entertain, amuse, 
and instruct the people among whom they are laboring. 
The majority of teachers are willing and anxious to do 
this, and many are doing it, but many who would gladly 
lead in the work do not accomplish what they might for 
the reason that they do not know exactly how to z0 
about it. For this reason I write what follows. It will 
show how one may reach the people, and with such help 
as every town and village can easily furnish, carry an 
undertaking thru to a successful conclusion. The 
reader will pardon the personal character of the narra- 
tive as it is unavoidable. 

While I was conducting the schools of Russell, Kan- 
sas, the editor of one of the papers, the county superin- 
tendent, and myself talked and counseled together for 
some time about trying to set on foot a movement for 
establishing a lecture course. We received some en- 
couragement, but more discouragement. Finally a call 
for a preliminary meeting was published in the papers, 
and all who signed it, about twenty-five in number, agreed 
to be present. Notice was given in the three churches, 
so the meeting was well advertised ; but when the time 
announced came, only the editor, the county superin- 
tendent, myself, and two or three others were present. 
It was very discouraging, but we elected County Supt. 
E. O. Humes, chairman ; and Editor F. J. Smith, secre- 
tary. Then we proceeded to business. I am particular 
to give the names of those gentlemen, for it was owing 
to them, more than to any other persons, that the move- 
ment was a success. After consultation it was decided 
to call another meeting, and use personal effort to in- 
duce an attendance. At that meeting quite a number 
were present, and a committee was appointed to circu- 
late two papers, the first for signatures to the guaranty 
fund, to guard against possible or probable loss, and the 
other an agreement to take season tickets. In a few 
days some forty-six or seven names were on the first 
paper, and perhaps a hundred forty or fifty season 
tickets, at two dollars each, sold. 

A meeting of the guarantors was called and a board 
of seven directors was elected. This board selected its 
own officers—president, vice-president, secretary, and 
treasurer, of course continuing as president and secre- 
tary the two who had been serving in that capacity. Bu- 
reaus were corresponded with, and a list of five “at- 
tractions” chosen, as we had promised at the time of 
circulating the paper that there should be five numbers 
in the course. We not only gave the five promised, but 
furnished a sixth, free of expense to season ticket hold- 
ers, ‘which was an agreeable surprise to them, and 
proved be the finest lecture of the whole course. It was By- 
ron W. King’s lecture “ All the World’s a Stage.” It 
- pleased everybody so much that the same speaker was se- 
lected to open the course of the next year. 

When the season closed, after all expenses were paid, 
there was money in the treasury—enough to make a 
respectable start for the next time. In the spring a 
constitution was adopted, all the provisions of which 
were founded upon our experience during the year just 
' closed, and so the association was put on a solid founda- 
tion, and when the paper for securing guarantors was 
circulated nearly seventy names were secured with very 
little trouble, no urging was necessary, and several 
asked the privilege of signing it. 


We were very fortunate in our board of directors, all 
of whom were men of high standing in the town, and 
accustomed to make things move when they took hold of 
them. All worked hard, nothing was too trivial for them 
to doeven to serving as ushers—and assisting the jani- 
tor when necessary—which was about all the time. The 
meetings of the board were frequent, especially when 
arranging the course of lectures. They were well attended, 
and interesting so that the social feature alone was 
worth all the time and trouble it took to attend to the 
business of the association. 

The whole experience was a pleasant one, the most 
interesting feature of all being the gradual change of 
public sentiment. From hostile friendliness and open 
skepticism there was a gradual change to genuine con- 
fidence in the success of the undertaking. It became 
the thing to do to attend the lectures, and so strong was 
this feeling that even stormy evenings had little effect in 
keeping people away. A few mourned the dearth of 
minstrel shows, but they were so much in the minority 
that their voice was seldom heard. 

As before stated season tickets sold for $2; single 
admission was 50c. for a reserved seat, whether for chil- 
dren or adults; general admission was 35c., children at 
25c., and we think that those rates gave general satis- 
faction, for there was very little complaint. 

In the beginning of the enterprise we wrote to several 
places for a constitution, but could not find one any- 
where. A good constitution then, would have saved us 
much work, and some mistakes. Knowing how badly 
we wanted one, and how much good it would have done, 
I add ours to this article, hoping that it may aid those 
who are lacking in this particular. One thing I wish 
especially noted that the board of directors is a perpet- 
ual body, so that the majority of members are experi- 
enced in the work of managing the business of the as- 
sociation. 

I think that almost any town of 1,000 people—Rus- 
sell has but 1,100—can support a lecture course, and 
will, if some one who knows how to work up public in- 
terest takes hold of the matter. I have written in de- 
tail, so that those who may have had no experience, and 
wish to do something of the kind may have something 
to guide them in settiog the enterprise on foot, and 
making it a success. 

PREAMBLE. 

For the purpose of securing an annual course of Jectures, 
musical and elocutionary recitals for the social, intellectual, 
and moral development of our community, this organization is 
formed under the following 


CONSTITUTION. 


Article 1, This organization shall be known as—The Citi- 
zens’ Lecture Association of Russell, Kansas. 

Article 2. All persons subscribing to the guarantee fund as 
hereinafter provided shall be members of this Association for 
the current year. 

Article 3. The management of this Association shall be 
vested in a board of seven directors to be elected from the 
membership, and who shall serve until their successors are 
elected ; Provided, however, that failure to subscribe to each 
annual guarantee fund shall work forfeiture of office. Said 
election shall be held as in the following manner, provided, 
namely: At the first election held under this constitution 
there shall be elected two directors to serve for one year, two 
directors to serve for two years, and three directors to serve 
for three years. Annually thereafter there shall be elected 
two directors who shall serve for three years, except when as 
above provided. It is required to elect three directors, who 
shall also serve for three years. All elections shall be by 
ballot, and each director shall be elected singly, and each 
member shall have one vote for each director so elected. The 
board of directors shall adopt such by-laws as shall be neces- 
sary for its government. 

Article 4. It shall be the duty of the directors to fill any 
vacancy in the board that may occur, from the membership of 
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the Association, and the person so elected shall hold his office 
until the next annual election. 

Article 5. The annual election of the board of directors 
shall be held at 8.30 o’clock on the evening of the second 
Monday in May. 

Article 6. The directors, four of whom shall constitute a 
quorum to transact business, shall immediately upon election, 
organize by choosing by ballot from their number a president, 
a vice-president, a secretary, and a treasurer, whose term of 
Office shall be one year, or until their successors are elected 
and qualified, and whose duties shall be such as usually devolve 
upon such officers. 

Article T—Section 1. The board of directors shall deter- 
mine the amount of the guarantee fund, and procure the guar- 
antors for the said fund, for the succeeding year. 

Section 2. The board shall arrange the attractions for each 
year’s course, and perform all the duties necessary for attain- 
ing the objects for which this Association is formed. 

Article 8. The funds of this Association shall be used for 
no other purpose than for securing the objects for which it is 
formed, as set forth in the preamble: Provided, that if the 
object and purpose of this Association be at any time aban- 
doned, and a fund remained on hand, the same may be dis- 
posed of at the discretion of the board of directors or by vote 
of the members at any meeting. 

Article 9. All receipts and expenditures of the Association 
shall be audited at the close of the current year, by a commit- 
tee consisting of three members, not directors, to be elected 
at the annual meeting from the membership. 

Article 10. A financia’ report shall be published at the 
close of each current year. 

Article 11. This constitution may be altered or amended at 
the annual meeting by a majority vote of the members of the 
Association. 

Article 12. This constitution shall be in force and effect 
from and after its adoption by the guarantors of the Citizens’ 
Lecture Course of Russell, Kansas, for the years 1899-1900. 


we 
The Value of Truant Schools.” 


By Mrs. Dwicut Goss, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The views expressed herein are the results of experi- 
ence *as a teacher and board member. Truant schools 
become necessary because grades and teachers are im- 
perfect. In cities truancy is a sociological problem. 
Truants come largely from neighborhoods of poverty 
and immorality, but a truant is not a criminal. 

The principal causes of truancy are physical and men- 
tal defects in children, bad home influence, bad manage- 
ment in school, cigarettes, and a desire on the part of 
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boys to be men. Defective children are often re- 
quired by ignorant teachers to do work which they are 
incapable of doing. Children with physical defects, 
weak memories, hallucinations, and bad tempers, need 
special care. Bad home influences make truants. Many 
parents are ignorant and indifferent, while others are 
criminal, yet their children need school training more 
than all others. Sometimes boys are driven to truancy 
by poor management on the part of teachers. The ci- 
garette habit causes truancy and can be met only by 
teaching boys that it unfits them for games and sports. 
A few boys become truants to do something in active 
life ; were they understood and rightly managed they 
would be good students. 

Good administration keeps the membership of a truant 
school small. Preventives for truancy in the grades are 
a good superintendent, good teachers, pleasant school 
surroundings, and manual work. The superintendent 
should have sympathy and philanthropic instincts. The 
principal should be an experienced teacher, with firmness 
and sympathy for defective children and evil-disposed 
boys. Grade teachers must be intelligent enough to ap- 
ply the right theories of their superiors to the right pu- 
pils, or all will suffer. Ample playgrounds have a whole- 
some effect upon boys inclined to truancy. Manual 
training brings boys into touch with the industrial world 
for which many of them are yearning. : 

In truant schools, teachers should be employed who 
have shown special ability in dealing with truants in the 
grades. Truant schools should have pleasant surround- 
ings, a gymnasium, bath-room, and good juvenile litera- 
ture. Military exercises and games are helpful to 
truants. Plenty of exercise will counteract and some- 
times cure the cigarette habit. A skilful teacher will 
use the “ gang” instinct to organize truants into teams 
and clubs for play and study. Manual training is an ex- 
cellent character builder and a great teacher of moral 
law. The workshop puts before the truant’s eyes the 
evils of waste and false representations. Teachers in 
truant schools should secure the co-operation of the po- 
lice and all people doing philanthropic work in the city. 

Grand Rapids sends as few as possible from the grades 
to the city truant school, and as few as possible from 
the city to the state schools, The parental school sys- 
tem is not in favor. An efficient truant school is a good 
investment, mentally, morally, and financially. 





* Abstract of paper read before the Department of School Ad- 
ministration N. E. A., July 1. 
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Adoption of Text-Books. 


The editor of the Atlantic Educational Journal makes 
some pertinent remarks, in the September number, on 
the adoption of text-books for the public schools. He 
says that the expense for text-books is a very small 
fraction of the total cost, to communities and parents, 
for the education of school children. Yet in the final 
result the character of the text-books counts for more 
than all else except that of the teacher. For this 
reason the selection of text-books is one of the most 
important details in the administration of any school 
system, and should be made with the greatest care. 

How, he continues, shall adoptions for state or county 
be made? Good books must be had at a reasonable cost 
and without scandal. I see but one way by which this 
can be done. Each state (or county) should have a 
permanent text-book commission, made up of a dozen 
teachers of scholarship, skill, and experience in the 
school-room. This commission should be appointed by 
the state (or county) board of education, one-third of 
its members being appointed every second year to serve 
for a term of six years. All changes of text-books 
should be made on the recommendation of this commit- 
tee and its decisions as to the merits of books should be 
final. No agents or attorneys should be permitted to 
appear before this commission, but it should be lawful 
for publishers to submit with their books briefs ex- 
plaining their merits. Of course, proper precautions 
should be taken against all forms of bribery and im- 
proper influence. Not more than one-third of the en- 
tire list should be changed in any one year, and all 
adoptions should be for a period of four years or more, 
the committee having power to change any book at any 
time after it has been in use four years. 

This commission should correspond freely with the 
teachers of the public schools and examine carefully all 
new text-books on the subjects taught. It should meet 
at least once a year and go over the entire list of books 
in use for four years or more. If at any meeting any 
of these books should be found unsatisfactory, a year 
should be taken for individual examination and compar- 
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ison of books on the same subject, or subjects, and at 
its annual meeting the commission should spend sufficient 
time in executive session to compare results and discuss 
fully the merits of the books examined before making 
final adoptions. In this way the list could be kept fresh 
and up-to-date without sweeping changes or unneces- 
sary expense to parents. 

The state (or county) board of education should be 
charged with making contracts with publishers as to 
prices of books, and should arrange to have them sold 
to children at the lowest possible prices. 

The qualities of highest importance are accuracy, 
clearness, and pedagogical arrangement, and these alone 
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Floor Plan of the St, Louis Type of Portable School-House, 


should be considered by the commission. The cost of 
books being probably not more than ten per cent. of the 
total cost of schooling, a difference of ten per cent. in 
the price of two sets of books is not more than one per 
cent. of that total cost—plainly, a matter not to be con- 
sidered when there is an appreciable difference in the 
literary value or pedagogical merits of the two, or when 
for any reason one set is better adapted to the needs of 
the schools of that particular section. True, for the 
entire list, this is true in like proportion for any book 


on the list. 
: as 





Interior of the Portable School-House a¢ Canarsie, L.I. See article on page 328. 
Courtesy of The Ducker Company, New York. 
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Portable School-Houses. 


There seems to be no doubt that the portable school- 
house has come to stay. In nearly every large city at 
the beginning of each school year children are kept out 
for lack of accommodations. The school authorities, 
even if the disposition is prevalent in the community to 
spend upon school-houses all that is needful, cannot with 
certainty calculate either the increase of school popula- 
tion or the changing and shifting of the general popu- 
lation. 

A good example is to be found in St. Louis, where 
the portable school-house originated, the creation of 
Architect W. B. Ittner’s brain. St. Louis has an expo- 
position coming. That means a great increase in tem- 
porary population. Families will migrate to the city, to 
get work while the exposition is running, and will leave 
for other places when it is over. The St. Louis board 
of education is wisely preparing to meet the contingency 
with a lot of portable school-houses. These can be 
erected on vacant lots in the parts of the city where 
the greatest access of population occurs. They will cost 
comparatively little money and they will secure for the 
children of temporary residents of the city fully as good 
accommodations as they would be likely to get else- 
where. 

The Example of Boston. 

Boston, as is well known, has gone in for “ portables” 
ona large scale The newly-created school-house com- 
mission, determined to secure a sitting for every child 
who applied for it, undertook the construction of forty- 
three portable school-houses. These have served their 
purpose admirably from the attendance officer's point of 
view. That they are also satisfactory from the stand- 
point of school hygiene would seem to be evident from 
the following description, by a writer in the Boston 
Transcript, of conditions prevailing at the five portable 
annexes to the Henry L. Pierce school in the Dorches- 
ter district : 

“This particular spot is at this particular time the 
assembling place of nearly a thousand children. The reg- 
ular school-house is a new building of splendid propor- 
tions that, on a pinch, could accommodate 800—that is, 
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by having classes in the assembly hall and other unac- 
customed places. Six hundred are cared for ina de- 
lightful way, and there is at least elbow room for each 
one. The housing of 600, tho, solves little more than 
half the problem of the district. This fall, when the 
school opened, an army of pupils trooped up to the door 
and sought admittance of the master, Horace W. War- 
ren, and it would be hard to imagine what the state of 
affairs would have been if he could not have had five 
portable school-houses, each providing for fifty-six. The 
problem was not wholly solved then, for there were stil] 
unhoused children, and the only remedy was to rent a 
building on Thetford street and send two grammer 
classes there. Thus another hundred was provided for, 

“The five portables meet the need of extra school- 
house room in a most acceptable way. The children be- 
come so attached to their snug quarters that they are 
sad when they are promoted and have to go into the 
large building. Well may they regret the change, for 
many a legitimate schoo] building is not so open to the 
sunshine, not so satisfactorily ventilated, nor so com- 
fortable on the days when old Boreas rattles and tangs. 
The portable floors are the warmest in all schooldom, 
because of the mill construction, which makes them 
proof against dampness and prying winds. It was 
thought at first that the clothes hanging on the wall at 
the rear of the furnace would be a serious objection, and 
that on rainy days the whole place would be converted 
into a steam laundry. The very primitiveness of the 
acheme, however, is its salvation, and there is not the 
slightest trouble with the clothes because there are 
plenty of windows on all sides, which may be opened at 
the command of the teacher. It is possible to imagine 
better blackboard facilities, but there is compensation in 
the fact that the children do more work with pencil and 
paper than they otherwise would, and there is also a 
happy-family sort of atmosphere that is absent in the 
large buildings.” 

One bad feature of the Boston plan of portable school- 
houses is that they encroach upon the children’s play- 
ground. In many parts of the city the schoolyards are 
about the only open spaces in the neighborhood, and 
parents and the parents of children very naturally object 














The Portable School-House at Canarsie, L. I. 


Courtesy of The Ducker Company, New York. 
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Bird’s-Eye View of Scaool Lot oa St. Botoiph Street, Boston, showiag location of portable schooi-house in tne playground. 


to having them filled up. Between the two evils, how- 
ever, of thousands of children crowded out of schools 
and the loss of some of the space ordinarily devoted to 
play there would seem to be no room to hesitate. It 
will be seen from the accompanying bird’s-eye view of 
one of the Back Bay schools and its two annexes that 
the attempt is made to place the portables in such 
a way as to restrict the playground as little as possible. 


The School at Canarsie, L. I. 


Tae New York authorities have not yet gone into the 
business of building portable school-houses ona large 
scale, but they have the matter under consideration. It 
is part of the general New York attitude to wait until 
a new thing has proved successful in a smaller commu- 
nity bafore trying to put it into operation in the greater 
city. This plan has the auvantage of getting for New 
York the best results of experimentation thruout the 
country. A very promising beginning, however, as is 
shown by the accompanying illustrations of the exterior, 
the interior, and the floor plan, was made last spring by 
the Brooklyn sshool board at Canarsie, L. I., to relieve 
the overcrowding at schools Nos.119 and 121. This 
was the second portable school-house to be erected in 
Now York city, one having been constructed previous- 
ly in the yard of public school No. 43, Brooklyn, by the 
firm of Morris & Selover. The Canarsie school was 
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built by William W. Ducker, of the Ducker Company, 277 
Broadway. It was given three months’ trial last spring 
aid found to be entirely satisfactory, and has since been 
formally adopted by the Brooklyn board of education. 

As will be seen from the illustrations, the building is 
neat and attractive. Its construction is interesting. It 
consists of interchangeable sections, each section being 
in itself a complete unit. Each section can be unlocked 
from the other sections and the whole school-house re- 
moved to another lot in an hour’s time. The finish is 
neat and tasteful. The outside covering consists of or- 
dinary siding, such as is usually employed in frame struc- 
tures. The lining of the inside is narrow tongued, 
grooved and beaded yellow pine. Both floor and ceiling 
have registers which contribute to good ventilation. The 
building has been tested in all kinds of weather and can 
be thoroly heated. The roof, as will be noted, is peaked, 
and topped with ornamental work. The porch, besides 
being of service in keeping out draughts, is architectur- 
ally desirable, for it takes away from the ugly square ef- 
fect of many similar structures. 

This type of sectional building is not new tho its ap- 
plication to school-house construction is. It was several 
years ago adopted as standard by the United States 
government for use in both army and navy, and Mr. 
Ducker has been awarded a medal for it by the empress 
of Germany. 
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which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this import- 
ant field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Kditor of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 

















The Perfection Ventilator. 


The use of an air-filtering screen is the interesting feature 
of this new window ventilator. The air in entering the room 
passes upward thru a fine wire gauze screen which serves both 
to diffuse the air and to filter it. A strong draft cannot be 
admitted thru such a screen whatever the difference between 
the temperatures of the air without and that of the air within. 
A similar screen at the top of the window allows the vitiated 
air to escape almost insensibly. 

The lower screen is set into a casing which fits into a verti- 
cal groove at either side of the window; it can thus be re- 





Top of Perfection Ventilator. 


moved easily when it is not useful, as in warm weather when 
the window must be thrown wide open. Weather strips close 
the cracks that are naturally formed where the window frame 
and ventilator meet and a lid shuts down over the screen tightly 
when it is desired to cut off the inflow of air. 

These ventilators are made of high grade seasoned wood, to 
match the trimmings of the room or furniture. They are 
neatly constructed and do not interfere with the free use of the 
windows, nor do they hurt the appearance of the windows. 
They are made to fit windows of any shape or length, the price 
varying according to size. 

The importance of using windows as a means of ventilation 
is still to be fully recognized. Many schools, especially those 
that are heated by the gravity system, are left without ade- 
quate ventilation in moderate weather. One cannot always 
have a fire in the furnace, nor is it possible in every school- 
house to have the desirable but somewhat expensive ventilat- 
ing fans. For ordinary, every-day purposes an arrangement 





Bottom of Perfection Ventilator. 


like this one will keep the air good and will thus serve all the 
purposes of an elaborate ventilation system. If ventilating 
fans of the vacuum type are used, the intake of air from the 
outside will better be made thru this screen arrangement since 
dust and other impurities will not secure admission. If the 
plenum system is used, the screens will still be advantageous 
in affording a gentle outward diffusion of the air of the room. 
In fact it is hard to see why every school building should not 
be equipped with so desirable an appliance. Schools in manu- 
facturing centers where the atmosphere is more or less filled 
with dust stand in especial need of air filtration. Some school- 
rooms are filled constantly witha dust-laden atmosphere that is a 
constant menace to the health of pupils and teachers. A great 
many efforts are now being made to stamp out tuberculosis and 
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ool Squipment. 
Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to 
teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 


for schools and colleges. It isto be understood that all notes of 
school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only,and no paid 
advertisementsare admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teach- 
ers will find many valuable notes from the educational gupply market, 
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similar diseases ; one of the first desiderata would seem to be 
the insuring every school child an abundant supply of fresh, 
purified air. We are making every possible effort to get fil- 
tered water wherever the water is at all liable to suspicion ; 
we ought to be not less careful in regard to the air supply. 
The cost of these window ventilators is very moderate, indeed, 
They should certainly be investigated by all school people who 
purpose building. 

This device is made by the Perfection Ventilator Company, 
of 45 University place, New York. 


Disinfection of Pens and Ink-Wells. 


How frequently diseases are communicated from one school 
child to another thru pens and pencils has become a matter of 
every-day comment. It is easy enough to lay down the rule; 
“Don’t put your penholder in to your mouth,”but with many chil- 
dren such admonition does no good. It wouldseem to bea mat- 
ter therefore of common sense to secure the disinfection of pens 
and penholders if such disinfection can be accomplished at a 
very moderate expense and with a minimum of trouble to the 
teacher. This is what Mr. William H. Barten, of Allen, South 
Dakota, seems to have accomplished. His Storage Cabinet for 
pens and ink-wells, patented in 1899, is 
complete and ine very way satisfactory. 
After the writing lesson is over the teach- 
er takes the cabinet to the pupil’s desk 
and receives from the pupil his ink-well, 
and his properly wiped pen. Pen and 
penholder are laid upon a sanitary germ- 
destroying pad. At the next writing 
hour the pens and ink-wells are easily 
distributed. The whole process takes very 
little time and is conducive to the health 
and comfort of both teacher and pupils. 
The use of such a cabinet is also an incentive to good penman- 
ship since it prevents dried, muddy, and frozen ink, and gum- 


my pens. 





The Standorette. 


Whether for personal use in the teacher’s home or for gen- 
eral use in the school library the Standorette, which has lately 
been patented by D. H. Allen & Company, of Miamisburg, 0., 
would seem to be a very desirable piece of furniture. It can 
be adjusted so as to serve as writing desk, reading stand, or 
book rest, easel for drawing classes, sewing stand, or music 
stand. The adjusements are very simple since there are no 
screws, bolts, or nuts to unscrew ; hence no screw driver or 
wrench is required to take the apparatus apart or set it up. 
The Standorette is composed simply of six pieces of steel tub- 
ing and a wooden top. The catalog of the company is very 
well gotten up. 


Success of Miss Proctor’s Chart. 


The astronomical chart made a few months ago by Miss 
Mary Proctor to help young children in finding the fixed stars, 
has been adopted by the U. S. government for use of naviga- 
tion officers on war ships. It attracted the attention of one of 
the instructors on the schoolship St. Mary, and thru him it 
was brought to the notice of the naval academy at Annapolis. 
Then the Hydrographic office at Washington looked into it and 
found it better than any other chart. in English for use in navi- 
gation, since only the prominent stars are displayed. Now it 
is ordered for all war vessels. 

The publisher, William Beverley Harison, is naturally very 
much pleased at this demonstration of the broad value of a 
common-sense practical device. 


Tool Outfits for Home Use. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company, of 209 Bowery, have 
just brought out catalog No. 135, descriptive of tool outfits 
for home use. Needless to say that every home where there 
is a boy ought to have one of these outfits ; and it would do 
many a dyspeptic scholar of middle age good to have his little 
tool chest in the attic where he can on Saturdays practice 
a little at the manual pursuits the value of which he is preach- 
ing to parents and teachers all the week thru. There is some- 
thing essentially ennobling about wood working. Every man 
ought to handle tools at least occasionally. That these tool 
combinations of the Hammacher, Schlemmer people are desir- 
able'their excellent reputation is sufficient guarantee. 


The Crowell Balance. 


An all aluminum balance, specially designed for use in school 
laboratories. has just been put upon the market by the Crowell 
Apparatus Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. It is sensible toone 
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Examples of Pottery fashioned with the Rohde Wheel. 


milligram, or 1-66 of a grain, with 100 grams in each pair. 
The large weights are brass, nickel-plated; the smaller, alum- 
inum. Forceps for handling are included. The pans are three 
inches in diameter, and the center knife-edge rests upon care- 
fully adjusted planes of plate glass. An eccentric lift relieves 
the knife-edges entirely when not in actual use. The base is 
of plate glass, with leveling screws. The case is made of select 
red gum treated with paraffin, which gives a fine satin finish, 
and renders the wood absolutely moisture-proof. It is bolted 
together, not glued. The front slides upward and is counter- 
poised. The apparatus is well worth looking up. 


A Potter’s Wheel for School. 


Manual training seems destined to become identified with 
art instruction in the lower grades. More and more the char- 
acteristic art processes of the world are being introduced into 
the schools. We have lately seen great interest started in 
practical work in textiles for children. Now an opportunity 
is offered to utilize the educational value of the potter’s art. 

The importance of this start can hard- 
ly be overstated. Clay modeling is al- 
ready a well-established study of the 
schools; but the particular form of mod- 
eling practiced by the potter has not 
been available. Yet we ought to take 
advantage of every possible means of 
using clay, for by employing it in educa- 
tion we are following the educational 
history of the race. 

The earliest efforts of men to shape 
things were made in soft clay or mud. 
Of this they fashioned their rude uten- 
sils, built their huts, and even modeled 
their gods. The potter’s art in particular 
is one of the oldest. Practiced by the 
Egyptians, it attained to marvelous per- 
fection in Greece. The Arabs, at the time 
of their greatest power were masters of 
this art, developing the processes of lead 
and tin glazes which have come down to 
our day. Recent progress in pottery 
depends in large measure upon copying 
or re-adapting old forms. 

In all nations the potter and his wheel 
have been held im honor and a vast 
wealth of literature centers about them. 

All this literature will become real and 
vivid to the children as they manipulate 
a genuine potter’s wheel. The story of 
Bernard Palissy, for instance, will be 
full of meaning to them and they will 


look up examples of his work with zest and appreciation. 

Instruction so introduced should have an art basis. That is 
to say examples of pottery should not be turned off for. the 
mere sake of doing something or of acquiring technical skill. 
Every child should be expected to make his own design for re- 
production, getting suggestions from whatever examples of 
good pottery he has access to; and constant effort should be 
made to secure good proportions. The child’s study of design 
will thus be made practical, for he will be aware that what- 
ever he plans for must be executed in the clay. ‘There is no 
reason why boys and girls cannot hit very good curves and 
proportions, once their interest in the matter is thoroly alive. 

The wheel shown in the accompanying illustration is inex- 
pensive and well adapted to school-room use. It has a ten-inch 
top plate. The examples of pottery exhibited were fashioned 
with the wheel. This wheel also has an extensive use among 
amateurs who shape their own pottery for firing and decorat- 
ing. Made by the Rohde Kindergarten Supply Company, 
Milwaukee. 





Interior, Mandeville Street School, Utica, N. Y. George Griffith, superintendent, Jacob 
Agne, Jr., architect. Courtesy of Flexible Door and Shutter Co., Worcester, 


ass. 
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Headquarters of J. B. Lippincott Company. 


The new Lippincott building, occupied by the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Washington square and Locust street, Phila- 
de'phia, has a frontage of seventy-six feet on one side and of 
179 feet on the otber. In it is found the entire business of 
the company, including its extensive book publishing interests, 
the magazine, now in its thirtieth year, the editorial and busi- 
ness offices, stock rooms, and book and job printing and bind- 
ing establishment. 

The history of the Lippincott house is interesting and honor- 
able. It dates back to 1793 when the business of Johnson, 














New Building of the Lippincott Company. 


Warner & Company was started. This firm was succeeded a 
few years later by Grigg, Elliott & Company, whose business 
interests were purchased in 1850 by J. B. Lippincott. The 
house went under the name of Lippincott, Grambo & Com- 
pany, until 1855 when it became J. B. Lippincott & Company. 
The continued growth of the business required in 1862 the 
erection of the large building at Nos. 715 and 717 Market 
street, in the center of the leading business section of the 
city at that time. Eight years later the large six-story struc- 
ture Nos. 710 to 720 Filbert street was built, connecting with 
the Market street store. In 1885 Mr. Lippincott changed the 
partnership into a stock company entitled J. B. Lippincott 
Company, with a capital of $1,000,000. Of this company he 
was president until his death in 1886, and was succeeded by 
his son, Craige Lippincott, who still remains the executive 
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head of the business. In November, 1899, fire completely de- 
stroyed the Lippincott establishment, On the day succeeding 
the fire the business became temporarily established at No. 
624 Chestnut street, where the publication offices were located 
until the new building could be erected. 


Personal Mention. 


The newly chosen agent for Butler, Sheldon & Company in 
the state of Ohio is former Supt. F. P. Shumaker, of Chagrin 
Falls. 

Ex Supt. F. J. Barnard, of Seattle, has gone into the service 
of the American Book Company. 


Another Chicago educational publishing house is announced 
with firm name of Hall & McCreary. Both members were 
formerly connected with the C. M. Barnes Com- 
pany. 

A recent accession to the force of Ginn & Com- 
pany is former Supt. L. E. Flanegan, of Elmwood, 
Ill. He has been very successful in teaching and 
will doubtless be equally so as a bookman. 


Frank Wise, Esq., was found in the stock room 
of the educational department of the Macmillan 
Company, evidently trying to escape from inquisi- 
tive people who want to know if Dr. Sevenoak’s 
successor has been appointed yet. Mr. Wise zan 
only give the information that the announcement 
of Mr. Frank Fitzpatrick’s coming over to take the 
place was altogether premature. 


Mr. H. M. Crist, of Milton Bradley Company, 
took a vacation that was of the briefest at Watch 
Hill, Conn., with Mr. E. M. Tapley of the firm, and 
in Boston. He had intended to be away two 
weeks, but jury duty was unexpectedly inflicted 
upon him. Mr. Crist says that so busy a summer 
season has never before been known in the New 
York office. 


Mr. J. E. Morse is rightly very much pleased 
at the reception The Quincy Word List is getting. 
Last spring Mr. Morse was saying that he thought 
he had gota book which would hit a lot of super- 
intendents who are not satisfied with results in 
their schools. He was then printing an edition of 
10,000. The other morning, behold him getting ready an or- 
der of 30,000 copies for the city of Cleveland where the book 
was adopted Aug. 19, for exclusive introduction. 


William E. Pulsifer, Esq., of D. C. Heath & Company, was 
the leading orator at the exercises commemorating President 
McKinley, held at the Union League club, Brooklyn, Sept, 19. 
Mr. Pulsifer’s oration was in his characteristic vein. A bit 
of prophecy into which he lapsed is well worth quoting : 


“And when, in the calm light of the perspective, marked by 
the lapse of a hundred years, the educated, intelligent citizens 
of the far-off Philippines and Porto Rico consider the broad, 
deep, and sure foundations of a government upon which his 
successors shall build, they will think of President McKinley 
as we think of Washington, and will call him blessed ” 








The Stoneham, Mass., High School. 
C. E. Stevens, Supt.; C. J. Emerson,Prin.; Lering 
& Phipps, Boston, architects. 

The high school which was opened for the first 
time in September was built under an appropria- 
tion by the town of Stoneham of $60,000. The 
dimensions are 117 feet in length by sixty-nine 
feet wide. The material is red brick with brown- 
stone trimmings. One of the up-to-date provi- 
sions is a lunch-room with counters for the sale 
of hot lunches. The library on the second floor 
is also a feature. The school has lately come 
into possession from the Paulina Gerry estate of 
a collection of mounted birds numbering about 
500 specimens. This collection will supplement 
the D. F. Murphy collection of tropical birds 
which the school has already possessed for sev- 
eral years, the gift of D. F. Murphy, Esq., form- 
erly of Stoneham, now of Jamaica, W. I. Mr. 
Murphy’s son, by the way, is Herman Dudley 
Murphy, a graduate of this high school, and 
eminent alike as a landscape painter and as the 
champion amateur canoeist of America. 

The picture from which the above half tone cut was made 
was taken by Mr. C. F. Buch, a member of the school board 











who is also known as one of the best amateur photographers in 
New England 
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Front elevation of the new state normal school at Fredonia, N. Y. Dedicated Oct. 3, rgor. 


Interesting Items. 


The Andrews School Furnishing Company has recently been 
incorporated under the laws of New York. The president is 
John W. Carey ; vice-president, W. W. Dempster; secretary 
and treasurer, William J. McKeever. The name as will be 
noticed is identical with that of the firm which Mr. Carey bas 
directed for the past ten years at 65 Fifth avenue. The com- 
pany had never primarily been incorporated and the name was 
merely of historical significance. showing that the firm grew 
out of the establishment of an Eastern branch of A. H. An- 
drews & Company, of Chicago. The firm in its incorporated 
form will continue to do the same kind of business as before. 


The Werner School Book Company has certainly been busy 
securing adoptions during the past summer. Here are a few 
that Mr. W. J. Button, president of the company is especially 
proud of: Tarbell’s geographies, Boston; the Philippine 
Isiands; Somerville, Mass.; Newport, R.I. The Werner arith- 
metics—Boston; Worcester, Mass.; St. Paul; Detroit: Spring- 
field, Ill.; Aurora, Ill.; North Platte, Neb.; Central City, Neb.; 
Dubuque, Ia.; Cripple Creek, Col.; Watertown, S.D. Hall’s 
arithmetic—Boone, Champaign, and Mercer counties, IIl.; Cal- 
houn county, Mich.; Princeton, Ill. Taylor’s first reader— 
New York city; Boston; Jersey City; Hartford, Conn.; Nor- 
walk, Conn.; Montclair, N. J., Brown & DeGarmo’s grammar— 
Lincoln, Neb. The arithmetic primer—Brooklyn, Hartford, 
Norwich. 


The New York branch of J. M. Olcott & Company appears to 
be most comfortably located in the new quarters at 63 Fifth 
avenue. The new device in their stock of supplies this month 
is Oleott’s Compact Register and Record. This is Mr. Olcott’s 
own invention and is said to be the most complete register 
ever published. ° 


The H. W. Johns Manufacturing Company reports recent in- 
stallations as follows : 


State normal school, Fredonia, N. Y., using: fire felt cover-- 


ing ; Fairweather building, Yale college, New Haven, Conn., 
using fire felt and cement felting ; Newark Free library, New- 
ark, N. J., fire felt and cement. felting ; the Hahne building, 
Newark, N. J., using fire felt, asbestocel, anti-sweat and homo- 
genous brine, sectional covering, also fire felt blocks and ce- 
ment; Connecticut state prison, using asbestocel covering and 
asbestocel sheets, finished with asbestos cement; William 


Gramp & Sons. Ship and Engine Building Company, Phila_ 


made its initial appearance in August. 

















St. Bernard’s School, Chicago. 

A ‘new parochial school that cost $45,000, now in process of erectionin 
Stewart avenue, near Sixty--sixth street: Itisan addition to St Bern- 
ard'scollege It wiil bein charge of the Rey. B. P. Murray, pastor of 
St. Bernard’s church, 


delphia, Pa., for work on the United States battleship Maine, 
installing asbestos non-splinterable bulkhead insulation; 
Mackay residence, Roslyn, L. I., using fire felt sectional cover- 
ing; New York State Custodial asylum, Newark, N. Y., non- 
burn and fire felt covering ; Strathmore apartments, 52nd St. 
and 5th Ave., New York city, using asbestocel covering ; 
Youngstown Consolidated Gas & Electric Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, using 14” fire felt sectional covering and asbestos 
cement ; Scoville Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, Conn., 
covering for insulation of engines, H. W. Johns Manufactur- 
ing Company's materials used. 

Items Pedagogic is the name of a real little periodical which 
No teacher need hesi- 
tate to subscribe for it since it costs nothing. A copy will 
be sent to any one interested in educational matters. It is 
published by the American School Furniture Company, New 
York and Chicago. 


























Type of New School Buildings in Chicago. 
The new school building in Twenty-third Place, between Morgan and 


Auburn streets. 


RH 
Stricter Vaccination Regulation. 


In Philadelphia, where the present visitation of small- 
pox may, it is feared, assume the proportions of an 
epidemic if great precautions are not taken, the board 
of education has been constrained to make an examina- 
tion of the pupils of the public schools with reference 
to the success of their vaccinations. The results of this 
examination have shown thata surprisingly large number 
of children, probably about ten per cent., have been 
vaccinated unsuccessfully. Evidently many of the physi- 
cians in the city are exceedingly lax in the matter of 
granting certificates ; and blame would seem to attach, in 
few cases, to school principals who have accepted state- 
ments certifying that on such and such a date the oper- 
ation of vaccination was performed. 

In view of the prevalence of smallpox it would seem 
that school boards in other cities would do well to emu- 
late the Philadelphia board in making a more vigorous 
enforcement than has ever been customary of the vac- 
cination laws, which in almost every instance insist not 
only that the act of vaccination shall have been per- 
formed, but that it shall have been performed succers- 
fully. — 
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Notes of New Books. 


Wheelwright’s ‘* School Architecture.” 


The series of papers on “ The American School-House,” writ- 
ten by Mr. Edmund M. Wheelwright, formerly city architect, 
Boston, and published in 1898-1900 in The Brickbutlder, was so 
notable, so authoritative, and so helpful, that a feeling of re- 
gret must havecome to many readers of that excellent period- 
ical that such a valuable statement of architectural practice 
was not more generally available. Much of the material of this 
series has since been recast and important — on European 
schools added, to make up a comprehensive book on “School 
Architecture,” a handsome volume of 350 pages with 250 illus- 
trations. Some notes on its contents may be interesting. 

The chapters on European and English school buildings are 
likely to prove of great service to architects and school people. 
Never before have so many good examples of current Ger- 
man and Scandinavian practice been brought together in a 
single volume. There are pictures and floor plans of typical 
German and Swiss elementary schools: The handsome Spalen- 
schule at Basel; the Bezirksschule at Leipsic; the Burger- 
schule at Dresden; a Madchen-Mittelschule at Darmstadt, and 
many others, To German secondary schools and technical 
schools Mr. Wheelwright gives also adequate space for careful 
description and illustration. He shows plans of such well- 
known institutions as the Imperial gymnasium, Vienna; the 
Kénig Wilhelm gymnasium, Stettin; the Realschule, Magdeburg ; 
the Annen Realschule, Dresden; the industrial school at Inns- 
bruck; the weaving school at Miilheim. 

Some few examples of French school architecture are dis- 
played, but Mr. Wheelwright evidently has found the architec- 
ture of the Teutonic countries most useful and suggestive. His 
chapter on the elemen schools of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries is particularly attractive, and from its considering the im- 
portance that is attributed to manual and gymnastic training 
pursuits in those countries and the admirable provisions that 
are made for them in the school-houses, American architects 
ought to get a great many hints and helps for the erection of 
manual training schools or the accession of workshop features 
to the ordinary school-house. The school garden is, likewise, a 
feature of every Swedish school; gymnastic appliances are 
always present. The Scandinavian schools featured in the 
book, include the Johannes school, at Stockholm; a graded 
school, at Trondkein, and one at Norrkeping; an interesting 
wooden school-house, at Nyborg, in Denmark; the gymnasium 
of the Maria Kirschspiels school, Stockholm. The exposition 
of the architectural requirement of the Sloyd work is very ex- 
plicit and clear. 

Types are shown of English board schools, such as the enor- 
mous Cobbold Road school, in Chelsea, as well as of higher 
grade schools, like that on Cassland Road, London. The Fins- 
bury pupil-teachers’ center, London, illustrates a species of 
secondary school that has had considerable development thru- 
out the United Kingdom. 

The chapters on American school-bouses have been very 
much altered since their appearance in The Brickbuilder. Much 
of the literary matter has been recast; many new buildings 
have been added. Numerous explanations are offered to show 
how architects have met with peculiar conditions of site and 
environment in American cities. Very many floor plans are 
given. Of school-houses displayed in elevation there are too 
many even for mention. Several of the best examples are ex- 
hibited from the Boston neighborhood including a number of 
Mr. Wheeiwright’s own creations. Mr. C. B. J. Snyder and his 
recently designed New York school-houses are very much 
in evidence and the best types of construction from the middle 
West are also used. 

The growth of the modern high school from the type first 
inaugurated in the English high and Latin school, Boston, by 
Mr. George A. Clough, is interestingly traced. Such great 
schools as the English hieh school, Cambridge; the Brookline 
high school; the Springfield high school; the Newark high 
school; the Groton school; the girls’ high school, New York 
city; the Central high school, Toledo— these and others serve 
to indicate what the tendencies are in secondary school con- 
struction. 

Valuable matter on manual training schools with illustra- 
tions of rooms with machinery already properly installed will 
be highly appreciated by school boards who meet the problems 
of this kind of construction for the first time; the lists of ap- 
ne needed in the workshop and forge room are very com- 
P 

Training schools for teachers receive their share of the au- 
thor’s attention. The Massachusetts state normal schools at 
Salem, Lowell, and North Adams are exhibited; also that at 
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New Haven, Conn.; the women teachers’ seminary at Berlin, and 
the women teachers’ seminary at Auxerre, France. 

Heating and ventilating are treated fully,from the archi- 
tect’s point of view. Thatis to say, Mr. Wheelwright does not 
believe that the architect should usurp the functions of the en- 
gineer. In constructing an ideal school he would have the 
architect call in an expert to make the installation of heating 
and ventilating apparatus. The various systems are briefly 
described, and the subject of sanitation is accorded some atten- 
tion. Considerable data on school baths are collected. 

The book closes with the subject of specifications. Nothing 
more practical than these as a guide for school committees has 
ever been devised. Trouble and litigation would easily be 
avoided if definite, accurate specifications, as here suggested, 
were always drawn up. Every essential detail of school-house 
construction is provided for. 

The general characteristics of Mr. Wheelwright’s book are 
as valuable as the special. He writes with great simplicity 
and compression. The illustrations are all admirable in style 
and finish. The book is as ornamental as it is useful, and it 
deserves a place in every school board office, in every library 
where teachers’ books are collected, and in the bookcase of 
every city superintendent. (Regers & Manson, Boston.) 


Text-Books. 


In schools which are undertaking to lay emphasis upon the 
preparation of their pupils for business The h American 
Republics (No. X in the World and Its People, a series of geo- 
graphical readers) ought to receive an especia] welcome. The 
book will certainly be found faseinating wherever used, but to 
future merchants and manufacturers the information it con- 
tains will be of especial value. The authors, Dr. W. Fisher 
Markwick, member of the board of education at Ansonia, 
Conn, and Supt. William A. Smith, of the same place, have 
brought together a little volume that holds the attention from 
cover to cover. They tell the full story of the wonderful de- 
velopment of industries in South America, of cities as enter- 
prising and rapid in growth as Chicago, of republics that are 
alert to the advantages of great railroad systems and diversi- 
fied manufacturing enterprises. In order to make the accuracy 
of the book sure the authors submitted the chapters dealing 
with each country to some diplomat resident in that country, 
for criticism, and in every case got valuable assistance and 
suggestion. 

The book is intended primarily to be a supplementary reeder, 
but its field of usefulness will probably not be limited to the 
schools. It contains for the general reader the most compre- 
hensive, reliable, up-to-date, and readable record extant of the 
ten republics of South America. (Silver, Burdett & Company. 
New York.) 


A retelling of Don Quixote in the interest of the children is 
in itself very laudable literary effort. It has been made by 
Mr. Calvin Dill Wilson in a little book which retains all the in- 
cidents of the great story except a few love tales which would 
not be readily understood. Such exploits of Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza as the battle with the sheep, the tilt with the 
windmill, the slaying of the wine-skin giant, have been re- 
tained for the amusement of youthful readers. In reading 
Don Quixote a boy or girl gets a most interesting glimpse into 
medieval castles and hovels, and has opened up before him a 
rich and fertile vein of history and literature. The. present 
volume makes a book of 250 pages. It is attractively made up 
with illuminated cover and frontispiece, and is illustrated with 
full-page wash drawings. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, 
New York.) 


Seven Great American Poets, by Beatrice Hart, Ph.D. The 
seven poets selected by the author for her charming biograph- 
ies, interspersed with extracts from their works, are Bryant, 
Emerson, Poe, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell. It 
will not be denied that these writers represent the high water 
mark of American poetical literature. It isa singular fact 
that they should all be born in New England. Even Poe, who 
is commonly set down as a Virginian, was born in Boston. All 
the others were New Englanders to the core; the flowers of 
their verse grew out of the soil of Puritanism. 

The purpose of the: book is to awaken in the young student a 
keener interest in literature; to arouse interest in the author 
personally; to stimulate original talent by showing the writers 
as very human beings, living plain, every-day, wholesome 
lives. The selections serve the double purpose of side-lights 
on the authors’ lives, and as excellent examples of their wri- 
tings that can be used apart from the context in the study of 
literature. In the upper primary and grammar grades the 
book may serve as a supplementary reader and book of refer- 
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ence. It is also appropriate for the library and the home. Ex- 
cellent portraits of the authors and other illustrations are 
ore. (Silver, Burdett & Company. Introductory price, 90 
cents. 

History of German Literature, by R. W. Moore, professor of 
German in Colgate university. The fact that a second edition 
of this book has become necessary within a year will indicate 
the practical character of the work. The plan of giving a brief 
outline of the masterpieces is particularly helpful to siudents 
who approach the subject for the first time. The chronolo- 
gical table serves to connect properly the events of German lit- 
erature with historical events with which the student is al- 
ready familiar. The literary map and the index are also very 
helpful to the novice. The book, while intended also for col- 
lege students is particularly adapted to the needs of the high 
school stadent. (Germania Press, Hamilton, N. Y.) 


se 
Books Under Way. 


A. S. Barnes & Company. 
“Elementary Experimental Chemistry,” by William Frank- 
lin Watson. 
T. Y. Crowell & Company. 
Self Educator Series : 
“Self Educator in French,” by John Adams. 
“Self Educator in Latin,” by W. A. Edwards. 
“Self Educator in German,” by John Adams. 
“Self Educator in Chemistry,” by James Knight. 
Doubleday, Page, & Company. 
William Byrd: “ Memoirs,” edited by John Spencer Bassett. 
“Photography as a Fine Art,” by Charles H. Coffin. 
“In the Forest,” by Maximilian Foster. 
“ Kim,” by Rudyard Kipling. 
Henry Mirger’s “The Latin Quarter,” translated by Ellen 


age. 
— Flaubert’s “Salambo,” translated by J. W. Mat- 
thews. 

“The Road to Frontenac,” by Samuel Merwin. 

“The Making of a Country Home,” by J. P. Mowbray. 

Ginn & Company. 

“Friends and Helpers” (Spanish edition), by Sara J. Eddy. 

“Legends of King Arthur and His Court,” by Frances N, 
Greene. 

“ Beasts of the Field,” by William J. Long. 

ahh lUC 

“Old Indian Legends,” by Zitkala Sa.” 

“Outline Maps, for an Historical Atlas of the United States 
Illustrating Territorial Growth and Development,” by Frank 
H. Hodder. 

“Spanish and English Conversation,” Books I and II, by 
Aida E. Pinney. j 

D. C. Heath & Company. 


“School Song Book,” by Charles E. Whiting. 
“English History Stories,” for higher grammar grades and 
first year high school, edited by H. P. Warren. 
“* America’s Stories for America’s Children,” Book V, the 
—" and the Foundations of the Republic, by Mara L. 
ra 
Dickens’ “The Tale of Two Cities,” edited by Hamilton B. 
Moore. 
Lamb's “Tales from Shakespeare,” edited by Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps Ward. 
“The Primer of Work and Play,” by Edith Goodyear Alger. 
Atwood’s “Complete Graded Arithmetic,” by George E. At- 
wood. Sixth Grade Arithmetic. 
Storm’s “In St. Jurgen,” edited by Arthur S. Wright. 
" ~ ps “ Hochzeit Auf Capri,” edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bern- 
ardt. 
Hauf’s “ Lichtenstein,” edited by W. Vogel. 
an Brete’s ‘‘Mon Oncle et Mon Cure,” edited by T. F. 
olin. 
“Bardos Cubanos,” Cuban Lyrics edited by E. C. Hills. 
“Echegaray’s “Locura 0. Santidad,” edited by Geddes and 
Josselyn. 
Goldoni’s “La Locandiera,” edited by Geddes and Josselyn. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 
“Elementary Algebra,” by J. Morgan Rawlins, 
“ History of Education,” by E. L. p. 
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The Macmillan Company. 

Adams and Stevenson’s “Documents Illustrative of English 
History.” 

“Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography” (Pocket Classics’ 
Series). 

Calkins’ “ Text-Book of Psychology.” 

Coman and Kendall’s “ History of England for Beginners.” 

Crew and Tatnall’s “ Laboratory Manual in Physics.” 

Emerson’s “‘ Middle English Reader.” 

Franklin and Williamson’s “Elements of Alternating Cur- 
rents.” : 

Gidding’s “‘ Inductive Sociology.” 


Hart’s “Source Readers. Voi. I. Colonial Children.” 


Lewis’s “ English Grammar and Composition.” 

“ Marivaux ‘ French Classics.” 

Monroe’s ‘‘Source Book of the History of Education.” 

Nichols and Franklin’s “Elements of Physics. Vol. I.” 

Nicholson’s “Principles of Political Economy.” Vol. Il. 
Part IL. 

Sherman’s “Shakespeare, Artist and Man.” 


McClure, Phillips & Company. 
“Songs of Nature,” by John Burroughs. 
“Seen in Germany,” by Ray Stannard Baker. 
“Lincoln’s Plan of Reconstruction,” by Chas. H. MeCarthy. 
“Colonial Fights and Fighters,” by Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Company. 
“‘A Modern Chemistry,” by John C. Hessler and A. L. Smith. 
“An Advanced English Grammar,” by Mary A. Jordan. 
rm The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers,” edited by Frederick L. 
Bliss. 
Macaulay’s “ Essays on Milton and Addison,” edited by J. 
Griffith Ames. 
Carlyle’s “Essays on Burns,” edited by Cornelius B. Bradley. 
Shakespeare’s “‘ Julius Cesar,” edited by Raymond M.. Alden, 
Sibley & Ducker. 
“First Year English : Syntax and Composition,” by George 


. Ansel Watrous. 


Silver, Burdett & Company, 

“International Law,” by George Grafton Wilson. 

“Forensic Declaration,” edited by J. Howry Espenshade. 

Silver Series of Modern Language Text-Books: — 

“ An Elementary German Reader,” by Frederick Lutz. 

“‘Germany and the Germans,” edited by A. Lodeman. 

_— “Die Braut von Messina,” edited by W. H. Car- 
ruth. 

Alessandro Manzoni’s “I Promessi Spossi,” abridged and 
edited by Moritz Levi. 

“A Spanish Anthology,” edited by J. D. M. Ford. 
— and Azar’s “Zaragueta,” edited by George C. How- 
and. 

Richardson, Smith & Company, 
“ Language Speller,” by Spalding & Moore. 
The Moore Company. 

“Higher Algebra,” by George E. Atwood. 

“New Century Reader,” third book, by J. G. and T. E. 
Thompson. 

Geographical Series: “ Around the World,” Book III, by S. 
W. and C. F. Carroll. 

The Baker-Taylor Company. 

“ Woodland and Meadow,” by W. I. Lincoln Adams. 

“ Young Men and the Times,” by Josiah Strong. 

“ Retail Advertising,” by Frank Farrington. 


“The Next Great Awakening,” by Josiah Strong. 
“The Children’s Health,” by Florence Heill Winterburn. 
W.H. Wheeler Company. 
“ Wheeler’s Elementary Speller.” 
“ Wheeler’s Graded Readers.” 
“ A First Reader.” 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
“The History of Education,” by E. L. Kemp. 
Chauvenet’s “ Plane and Spherical Trigonometry.” — 
“Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra,” by J. M. Rawlins. 
“History of the Central High School of Philadelphia,” by 
Franklin Spencer Edmonds. 
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At the opening of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, on October 2, President Pritchett gave to 
the students a message of inspiration that ought to be 
repeated in every school where there are boys whose 
ambitions are to take an active part in the government 
of cne country. It was a message to young men left by 
William McKinley, the last—we hope—of our martyr 
presidents. 

“As I look into your faces,” Dr. Pritchett addressed the 
students, “I can but remember the words of the dead p-esi- 
dent, so recently struck down by the hand of an assassin, 
spoken as I said good-bye to him a year ago, when I came to 
the institute. He said to me: 

‘e+ T hope that some way will be found to teach the young 
men in our schools a better estimate of the dignity and honor 
of serviag one's country well, and that in some way they 
may come to understand that men in high places in the 
government are honestly striving for good ends, and that 
unworthy purposes are stumbling blocks, not helps, in a po- 
litical career. I wish that the boys ef the country might 
uaderstand that they are factors in the country’s upbuildiog 
and must learn to take upon themselves its responsibilities.” 


we 
Setting a Good Example. 


When Mr. Roosevelt became vice-president two of 
his boys were enrolled as pupils of the Force public 
school building on Massachusetts avenue, of which Mr. 
S. E. Kramer is principal. Now that the Roosevelt 
family has returned to Washington a third son, Kermit, 
has been entered with Mr. Kramer. At Oyster Bay all 
the Roosevelt children attended the public schools. 
This fact in a small village was not of course remark- 
able, nor should the presence of a president’s children in 
the public schools of a large city be regarded as an event 
justifying lengthy comment. It is, however, highly 
creditable to the president and Mrs. Roosevelt that in 
a city where the public schools run in competition with 
one ofthe strongest aggregations of private schools in the 
country, they should have chosen for good and sufficient 
reasons to send their children to the more democratic 
institution. At the Force building the sons of the 
president will hobnob with the sons of congress- 
men, patent lawyers, government clerks, tradesmen, 
and laboring men. This is as it should be in a democ- 
racy, and this much may be premised. If anything is 
seriously the matter with the conduct of affairs at the 
Force building or in the Washington schools at large, 
the president, who is also mayor of the district, will 
have a keener interest in looking into the defects, and 
securing a remedy for them, from the fact that his own 
children are affected. 

FP 


College Entrance Examination Board. 


The first annual report of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board of the Middle States and Maryland has 
been submitted and seems to show that the examinations 
of June, 1901, were decidedly successful. For one 
thing the scope of the uniform examinations is already 
much broader than might have been expected. Notonly 
are all the prominent institutions of higher education in 
the territory named included as contributing to the 
examinations—with the single exception of Princeton— 
but all of the colleges and universities of New England, 
excepting Harvard and Bowdoin, and a large number of 
institutions of the middle West have expressed their 
willingness to accept the board’s examinations as satis- 
factory substitutes for their own, the topics covered be- 
ing the same. 

The chief examiners were appointed November 17, 
1900, and the associate examiners January 12, 1901. In 
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case of each group, at least one secondary school teacher 
or principal was appointed to serve. The examinations 
were held June 17 and days following at sixty-nine 
points, sixty-seven in the United States, and two in 
Europe. Just 500 candidates took the examinations. 
Their books were turned over as rapidly as passed in to 
the headquarters of the board in New York, and the 
thirty-nine readers, who had been appointed May 25, be- 
gan their task of readirg and rating. Every book was 
read at least once; those that by the rating of the first 
reader fell below sixty per cent. had to go into the 
hands of asecond reader. If the rating of the second 
reader did not substantially agree with that of the first, 
a third reader was called inas arbiter. Thetotal number 
of books read once was 7,889, and the number read a 
second time was 3,211. The number of cases in which 
two readers disagreed was so small as to be negligible. 
The average time spent in one reading was a few mo- 
ments over the hour. The gradings resulted as follows: 
A (90-100%)—562 (7.1%); B (75-y0)—1.590 (20.2%); C 
(60-75)—2,526 (82%); D (AU 60—889 (11.2%); E (40-50) 
—y22 (11.7%); F (Below 40)—1,400 (17.87). 
Co-operation of the colleges in their entrance exami- 
nations has by the work of this board been proved to be 
feasivle and profitable, and there would seem to be no 
doubt that the principle of a general uniformity will 
ultimately prevail. No college is expected to limit itself 
to such and such requirements, but merely to accept the 
examinations of the board in so far set forth as they 
cover the requirements. The setting of the standard, the 
grade of scholarship that will be required in each sub- 
ject, is still left to the individual college to fix. One 
college may be satisfied to take students who pass as 
high as F, while another may exact at least a C. The 
main point is that the secondary schools shall: know 
what they are aiming at and shall not have to take time 
from the p roper work of educatian to meet the idiosyncra- 
sies of this college or, that; or inother words, that exami- 
nations shall be regarded as a means and not as an end. 


we 


School of Pedagogy Opens. 


The School of Pedagogy, after the troublous times of 
last spring, opened very peacefully September 28. The 
number matriculated the first day was seventy-one, an 
increase over the registration of the first day in 1900. 
The incoming students were welcomed by Chancellor 
MacCracken, who in his speech made no reference to the 
dissensions of the past, but announced informally that 
there would be no regular dean during the present 
school year. The newly appointed faculty members, 
Drs. J. P. Gordy, Robert MacDougall, and J. E. Lough, 
met their classes for the first time, and Drs. E. R. Shaw, 
Frederick Monteser, and L. E. La Fetra were busy ar- 
ranging preliminaries for their year’s work. Everything 
about the school wore an air of harmony and serious 
business. There was no “story” for representatives of 
sensational journalism. The new year has begun most 
auspiciously. 

WR 
Principals as General Clerks. 


There is probably no better-organized body of school 
men in this country than the Brooklyn Principals’ Asso- 
ciation. Many a measure has been originated and its 
adoption fought for by this organization, that has bene- 
fited teachers everywhere. The leaders are men of 
good judgment, professional self-respect, and unshaken 
courage. A Brooklyn school principal is a person of 
considerable standing in the community. This, and the 
respect with which the recommendations of principals 
are treated, islargely due to the wise wielding of the asso- 
ciation’s ir fluence. At present a problem is being fought 
out which affects nearly all principals of large schools, 
especially in the great cities. It concerns the relief of 
the schoolmaster from some of the thousand and one 
details of clerical work. . 
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A year ago THE SCHOOL JOURNAL published summary show- 
ing what an inordinate amount of accounting and reporting it 
required of Brooklyn principals, and criticised the authorities 
for failing to provide aremedy. We pointed out at that time 
the absurdity of keeping an experienced school man at account 
books and report blanks, when institutions doing considerably 
less business employ a regular bookkeeper. 

The article was copied widely and in Brooklyn the topic was 
kept alive, thanks largely to the leaders in the Brooklyn Prin- 
cipals’ Association. At last the matter was taken up by the 
local school board. A resolution called upon the superintend- 
ent to prepare a statement presenting a definite outiine of the 
clerical work required of principals. Borough Superintendent 
Walsh in turn requested President Stevens, of the Principals’ 
Association, to furnish the desired data. The committee se- 
lected to aid Principal Stevens reported without delay. The 
guileless simplicity of the report has in it the sound of the 
trumpets of Jericho. Here it is: 

Report of the Principals’ Association. 

In compliance with the instructions of the association we 
respectfully submit the following report on the clerical work 
required of the principals in our schools. 

While we recognize that a complete report should show all 
the clerical work required by ail the rules and by all the direc- 
tions to principals which have not been countermanded as well 
as all that clerical work commonly done in and necessary to 
the conduct of any school, we trust that the association will 
appreciate that the time since the appointment of your com- 
mittee has been too short to permit such a careful analysis of 
the rules and of the circulars of various officials and such a 
complete canvass of the practices of the principals as would 
enable us to make a comprehensive report. 

We have not made mention of such work as may be peculiar 
to particular schools however advantageous it may have 
proved itself. Some of the obvious and simple clerical duties 
have, of course, been omitted ; and some here given may seem, 
in themselves, very simple, but as the aggregate is what actu- 
ally confronts us every day and every year, it seems to us that 
an effort should be made to bring to the attention of those 
directing our schools what that aggregate really is. 

It has been suggested that. this clerical work might be 
lessened if fewer people called upon the principal for reports. 
One official, not knowing what the other has asked for, fails 
to realize the demands already consuming a principal’s time. 
Last year, principals received from the following officers of the 
system communications, each requiring investigation, compila- 
tion and often computation for reply : 

President of the Board of Education, 

City Superintendent of Schools. 

Borough Superintendent of Schools. 

Superintendent of Supplies. 

Deputy Superintendent of Supplies. : 

Severai A>,sociate Superintendents of Schools, 

Secretary of the School Board. 

Committee on Free Lectures, 

Committee on Galveston Fund. 

Committee on Evening Schools. 

Local Committees. 

Several Supervisors of Special Subjects. 

Substitute Agents. 

Attendance Agents. : 

Responsibility for the following clerical work falls upon 
the principal : 

1, Clerical work incidental to the admission and grading of new 
pupils and their assignment to classes : admission tickets, grad- 
ing slips, ete. 

2. An alphabetical register of all pupils. Itcomprises register 
number, date of admission, age, residence, parents’ name, class 
entered, date of discharge, class from which discharged, remarks, 
(See Record Book, No. 1.) : 

3. Oversight of a similar record in every room, showing pupil’s 
name, date of birth, residence, parent’s name, date of admission, 
attendance. (Record Book, No. 7.) (Superintendents’ ratings 
of principals, item 6.) : 

4. An admission book recording names of all pupils, date of 
admission, age, residence, parent’s name, class entered, vaccin. 
ation, last school, received, (See Record Book, No. 2), and facts 
communicated by attendance officer. (By-Laws, 406. 

5. A list of children refused admission for lack of room, show- 
ing date, name, grade, age, residence, when and why erased. 

Cire 10. 
¢ 6. Wrotices to children on list (5) as vacancies occur. 

7. Reports to borough superintendent, copied from lists num- 
bered s above. (Circ , March 5, 1901.) eb es 

8. A discharge book, recording names of all pupils discharged, 
with date, class left, where gone, books returned, remarks 
(See Record Book, No.3.) (By-Laws, 403.) ‘ 

9. Inspection of record book in each room showing, every day, 
pupils admitted, discharged, daily register, daily attendance. 
number tardy, pupils readmitted, pupils from other schools, same 
for boys, girls,and total. Allto be added, subtracted and proved, 
(Record Book, No.6.) (Superintendent’s rating of principals, 
item 6. , 

10, ~ principal’s abstract book of the above, containing, for 
every day of the year, items analysed to show daily totals of 
attendance of boys, girls, and both, in grammar and primary 
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departments. In a school of 40 classes this means 440 items in 
ten columns, Same to be aggregated by the month ana averaged. 
(Book No. 5.) 

11. A record of punishments, stating nature of offense and the 
name of the teacher complainant. bo diipestenr 413.) (300.) 

12, A daily record of negligence of the pupils. (By-Laws, 421.) 

13. A record of the time of arrival and departure of all super- 
visors and teachers, with time absent during session. (See 
Record Book 13.) 

14. A record of tke absence and lateness of all members of the 
supervising and teaching force. (By-Law, 409¢.) 

15. A record of conterences with teachers. (By-Laws, 300. 

16. A record of all class inspections and examinations. (By- 
Laws, 300.) 

17. Inspection of similar records kept by heads of departments, 
showing all their class inspections, conferences with teachers, 
and punishments inflicted on pupils, (By-Laws, 300.) 

18. Issue and record of semi-annual certificates to deserving 
pupils, (By-Laws 434.) : 

1g. A file of affidavits of birth dates of pupils whose ages are 
in doubt. (By-Laws, 402.) 

2o. Record of reparation made by pupils for lost books. 

21. A record of every visit by any member of the school board, 
by a superintendent, or by any other person. (By-Laws, 421.) 

22. Records and accounts of libraries; the issue and return of 
cireulating books ; collection, and accounting of fines. 

23. Clerical work incidentai to preparation of appropriate 
exercises ordered by By-Liws (418) and by special «circu srs: 
Washing on’s brthday, Arbor day, B.sg day, Memoria day, 
specia days 

24. Written report on same to borough superintendent, giv- 
ing number of trees planted, etc., together with programs of 
literary and musieal exercises. 

25. Inspection of records of punctuality and attendance of all 
pupils and computation ot averages, etc., of the same for gen- 
eral comparison andimprovement, (By-Laws, 420.) 

26. Inspection ot elass schoiarship records in every room, giv- 
ing rating of each pupil in four or more subjects each month. 
(See Record Books 8 and 9.) (Superintendent's rating ot Prin- 
Cipals, item 6.) 

27. Inspection of pupils’ report cards. (By-Laws, 423c.) 

28. Making tables of the ratings given to pupils by teachers. 
This 1s to correct wide discrepancies in standards 01 marking in 
different grades and in different months. (Recommended by 
borough superintendent. ) 

2g. A record of plans of teachers’ work. (By-Laws, aor.) 

go. Writing, copying, and distributing daily program of class 
recitation for each room,altering the same to meet changes of as- 
signment of special teachers of music, sewing and drawing. (See 
ratings of principal in inspection reports, item : ‘* Programs.”) 

31 Program of assignment of teachers for care of children ar- 
tiving early, and for care of children remaining at noon, (By- 
Laws, 408) and of assignment to recess duty. 

32. Signing transfer cards of discharged pupils and seeing that 
same are properly written. (By-Laws, 423c.) 

33. Computation of data called for on certificates of employ- 
ment. Without the card-catalog system this requires a search 
thru records of various rooms thru from four to six preceding 
terms. ‘t takes from twenty minutes to an hour interrupting 
four to six classes for each certificate. 

34 Notification, to teachers, of time and place of meetings of 
physical training, drawing. and sewing instructors. (See vari- 
ous circulars. ) 

35. Notification, to teachers, of changes and postponements of 

meetings of physical training, drawing, and sewing instructors, 
(See circulars.) 
_ 36. Clerical work entailed by addition to or reduction of num- 
ber of classes, or change from all day to parttime and vice versa. 
It comprises detailed and extended changes in from ten to fif- 
teen of the permanent record books. 

37. Writing and reduplicating questions and work for tests, 
special exercises, etc., for various grades from time to time. 

38. Supervision of marking and filing answer papers of pupils 
on examination for promotion. 

39. Classification and storing of specimen work ealled for by 
associate superintendents, or for expositions, or estimation of 
class progress. 

4o. An alphabetical list of teachers and their addresses, for 
office use. Correction of same at regular periods. 

41. Notification of parents regarding vaccination. (Circ. Dec. 
27, 1900. : 

pi instructions to teachers, to heads of departments, 
aad to branch principals, and correspendence with the same on 
matters requiring the exactness of written directions, 

43. Filing and indexing for future reference, official communi- - 
cations from superiors. In 1899-1900 there were, from official 
sources, 260 separate pages containing instructions; 1900-1901, 
388 pages. ; 

44. Writing letters of recommendation for pupils, teachers, 
etc, 

45. Supervision of proper use of attendance postals by teach- 
ers, correcting omission and errors. 

46. A daily report to the attendance officer in respect to sus- 
picious absentees, giving name, parent, residence, age, date of 
absence. 

47. A permanent record of reports to attendance officer, giv- 
ing date, name of child, parent, residence, date of birth, No. of 
room. 

48 A permanent record of the repert of the attendance officer, 
giving date, truant or not, at work, returned, remarks. 

49. Immediate notification to teacher, of facts communicated 
by attendance officer and a record of such notification. 

so. Collecting and arranging in one book in alphabetical and 
numerical order the streets and numbers of the residences of 
every child in the school, with the class-room in which he be- 
longs. For Health Report. 

51. Week y correction of same to inelude new admissions, pro- 
motions, and transfers, and elimination of addresses of dis- 
charged pupils. 

52, Weekly sorrection of same to correct change of addresses. 
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53. Daily inspection of about fifty addresses reperted- by 
heaith department as places of contagious disease, 

54. Notices, to teachers Of proper rooms, excluding children 
ot addresses So reported, and a record ot children so excluded, 

55. Inspection, endorsement. and filing permits of health in- 
spector when such pupilsreturn. (By-Laws, 404.) 

56.. Preparation, circulation, amd inspection ot biank to gather, 
weekly,a Statement of repairs needed in all the class-rooms, 
halls, and other parts ot the buildings. 

57. Reporting same to Department of Buildings. 

58. Distribution of hand-bills, notiees, etc., of evening schools, 
free lectures, etc. ° 

59. Posting notices of articles lost by pupils, or by citizens 


residing 1n tne aistrict, 
60. Ifspection of excuses written by parents and endorsing 
same. 


or, Special records of comparison of attendance of classes and 
other clerical devices to keep up attenaance, 

6a. Answering notes of parents, and other citizens in the line 
of schoo! business, This alone in a large school is enough to 
keep one stenographer busy from nine to twelve. 

63. Supervision of notes on school business written by teach- 
ers to parents. 

64. Immediate reports, to borough superintendent, of names, 
ages, residence, and grades of pupils tound fit for promotion 
wuen there 18 no aceommodation for them. (Rule 25, Rules 
forthe Schools, Circ. 50.) 

65. Immediate reports, to local eommittee, of absence of heads 
of departments and teachers obliged to leave their duties on ac- 
count of sickness. (By-Laws, 303 ) 

66. Reports to loeai committee and to superintendent in case 
of suspended pupils. (By-Laws, 414.) This always involves 
carefui search thru back records, copies, and abstracts of reports 
and extended correspondence. 

67. A weekly report to borough superintendent giving names 
and residence of children between 8 and 16 years of age that 
have left school to engage in any employment and whether they 
have received a certificate of attendance or not. (By-Laws, 


422.) 

68. Gathering from the daily records of teachers the data nec- 
essary for the monthly report to the superintendent, checking 
and eorrecting these. 

69. ‘Ine monthly report to the borough superintendent, con- 
taining facts of register,admissions, re-admissions, discharges of 
various kinds, transfers, promotions, aggregates, averages, days 
of school during the month, number uf seats, number of teach- 
ers, names of principal, heads of departments, teachers, and 
special teachers, with their attendance and punctuality; the 
number of chiidren they have reported to the principal for dis- 
cipline, the number on the waiting list. 

A iarge tolio of four pages ealling,in a school of 40 classes, for 
g63 entries mest of them involving computations in vertical and 
horizontal columns and for exact proof. Two whole days’ work 
unless an error creeps in, then from three to four days, 

jo. A copy of the above. (Record Book No. 12.) 

71, Checking same against original. 

72. Supplementary reports to berough superintendent on en- 

ollment, seating, etc , first weeks of term. 

73- A monthly separate record of daily attendance of pupils, 
analyzed as to the day of the month, separating them into three 
groups, viz.: under 5, over 18,and between those ages; also the 
totals, and the averageattendance. Same sworn before a notary. 
(Minutes of Board of Education 1898, p. 736.) 

74. Dupiicates of same. 

75. Checking duplicates against original. 

76. Each term, a report to the superintendent on change of 
organization, comprising number of class-rooms, number of sit- 
tings in each grade, number of classes in each pee pupils en- 
rolied, expected to be premoted out, estimated promotions in, 
number afterwards,changes recommended, 130 computations and 
entries. 

77. Duplicate of same. 

78. Each term, reports on mixed classes, giving aggregate at- 
tendance of boys, of girls, names of teachers, months and days 
in charge of same. 

79. Duplicate of same. 

80. Each term, estimation and report om number of pupils of 
first grammar grade entitled to exemption in accerdance with 
rules. (Circ. 48, ete.) : ‘ 

81. Ranking pupils for exemption according to class standing. 
(Circ. 53, ete.) _ 

82. A tally sheet each term containing the names of all the 
pupils in the first grammar grade, their ages, class averages, 
length of school life, and their ratings in physiology. 

83. A duplicate of the same. 

84. A promotion report each term, giving for each class, the 
average age, the registry before promotion, the number averag. 
ing 70, the mumber promoted on such average, the additional 
number promoted, those promoted at end of term, those pro- 
moted at other times, the names of the teachers, remarks. Ina 
school of forty classes this requires 405 entries. 

85. A duplicate of the same, 

8}. Writing and reduplicating blank forms on which to get ma- 
terial from teachers for these f pare my reports. 

87. Checking, correcting and proving the same when filed. 

88. Written report to borough superintendent and same tea 
teacher, twenty days before principal revises a teacher's final 
ratings of any pupils. (Rules for public schoels adopted by Beard 
of Superintendents, Dee. 3, Rule 20.) 

8. Each term, report to superintendent on conduct of exam- 
inations and on compliance with law as to vaccination and teach- 
ing of physiology. : : 

go. Sorting, binding, labeling and delivering examination 
work of pupils of first grammar grade. (Circ. Jam. 17, 1901.) 

ot. An: annual report to the borough superintendent, four 
large folios, giving yearly aggregates of 489 distinct items, some 
ot these aggregates reaching figures of six places. In addition 
there are analyses by grades (not rooms) of registry, teachers, 
sittings, attendance averages, registers at various points during 
the year, promotions, promotions figured by per cents., promo- 
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tions at irregular periods. An analysis of the aggregate registry 
into 18 groups of totals in various grades according to age ot pu- 
pils, with totais of totals, 420 squares to prove vertically and 
horizontally in twenty-one footings and to prove with totais en 
the first page. A list of all the teachers and officers with Tegistry 

grade, sex; special teachers and janitor and twenty-four aggre- 
gates. In ail, for a school of forty classes, 1041 entries. 

92. Duplicate of the same. 

93. Cneckimg dupiicate against original. 

94. Writing and 1eduplicating blank forms on which to gather 
material from teachers ter this anmuai report. 

95. Checking, correcting and proving the same when filled. 

96. A Suppiement to the annual report, analyzing records of 
teachers aecording to their preparation for teaching; also com- 
putation of pictures, library volumes and parents’ meetings. 

97. Duplicate of same. 

98. Each term a detailed estimate of teachers’ ability to in- 
Struct and govern, comprising methods, power to interest, skill 
in presentation, application and drili, use of blackboard, control 
of class, self control, ability to see what is going on, use ot voice, 
absences, lateness. 

This involves the review of the notes of observations made on 
the teacher’s ability,as shownia her work before her class, in 
her record books, in examinatiens of the class in various sub- 
jects, in her attitude toward supervising officersand toward par- 
ents, and in all points fairly entering into the estimation of a 
teacher’s skill as recorded during the term by heads of depart- 
ments and principals. In a school of forty ciasses this involves 
the consideration of 1,600 entries and upwards, It isa work re- 
quiring great care, as these ratings become the teacher’s profes- 
sional reputation, affecting her promotion and increase ot sal- 
ary. The principal may be required to show in detail the basis 
of his rating, even in a court ot law, 

g9. Duplicate of same and cnecking with original. 

100. Special estimate on teacher’sability when license is about 
to expire. Itis upon ability to comprehend instructiens, blaek- 
board, questioning; apperception, correlation, thoroness in de- 
= subject, objective illustration, drill, voice, control, re- 
marks. 

1o1. Duplicate of same and checking. 

1oz. Special estimates on teachers wher they go before the 
board ot examiners for higher certificates. 

103. Duplicates of same and checking. 

104. Special information given to city superintendent for 
Board of Examinersin the ease of applicants who have given 
principal as a reference as to their education, preparation, etc. 

105. Reports to city superintendent on substitutes, giving 
their aggregate experienee and the nature of their work. 

106. Daily record of telephoning to substitute station and of 
money expended for such service. 

107. Report, to borough superintendent, of money expended 
in telephoning substitutes, with days and amounts itemized and 
totalized. 

108. Copy ef same and checking. 

109. Areport of appointments of teachers, to be sent to the 
borough superintendent, six entries foreach teaeher, (Green 
reports.) 

110. A duplicate of the same for reference. 

111. Reports of receipts of communications received from 
borough superintendent and secretary. No receipts are given 
for reports sentin by principals. If one is lost in general offiee 
principal has no way of proving the issue of the report and has 
the clerical labor of making another. 

112. Reports of inspectors, superintendents, etc., on the needs 
of the school, analyzed and distributed to teachers. No teacher 
may see another's rating. 

113. Notice to teachers ot dates of examinations by the city 
superintendent. 

114. Going personally to secretary’s office for pay rolls and 
checks, Distributing the latterto the teachers. Certifying to 
duplieate pay rolls and making copy of the same for future 
reference when teachers file claims for correction. 

115. Receiving, inspecting, recording and forwarding teachers’ 
claims for correction of pay rells. The secretary directs this 


. done toru principal. 


116, Caliing on secretary for and delivering to teachers supple- 
mentary pay-rolls and checks, also pay-rolls and checks account 
absemace excused and copies as above. (114.) 

117. Claim for correction as in case of regular pay-rolls, (See 
above, 115.) 

118, A monthly report to the secretary giving names of all 
teachers absent, the days with and without substitutes, the 
dates, the substitute’s name, her license, rate per day and 
amount due. 

119. A copy of the same and checking. 

120. Inspeetion and certification, each month, of application 
of teachers for excuse of absence, computation of their length 
of service, absence for three preceding terms, lateness for three 
preceding terms. New computations each month, 

121. A permanent record of such applications. 

122. Obtaining, on teacher’s application for excuse, signature 
of ehairman of local committee. 

123. inspoeting and checking physician’s certificate for teaeh- 
er’s application for excuse for absence, 

124. Forwarding such applications to secretary each menth. 

125. A certificate of service each month for the secretary, to 
contain names of all the teachers, their days ot service, their 
absences with substitues and without same, 

126, Copy of the same and checking. 

127. Proving applications for excuse ef absence, substitute 
reports and service certificates reciprocally, each month. 

128. Each term, report to secretary giving names and resi- 
dence of each teacher, é 

129. Report to committee on teachers, giving resignations, 
transfers, promotions and appointments of teachers, six entries 
for every teacher. (This is done in practically all the schools by 
the principals. In case of any error discovered, the secretary 
holds principal responsible.) 


(Continued on page 841.) 
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world’s thought and work,—monthly, $2.50 a year. The 
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ous: Publishers of SUCCESS take pleasure in announcing that they 
have entered into exclusive contracts with ten American periodicals 
—each a leader in its own distinctive field—by which extremely low 
prices have been secured, based on heavy subscription guarantees, The 
benefit of these prices is now given to the public in the crag extraor- 
dinary clubbling offers, by which yau may obtain 
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Letters, 





Lynching. 


The suggestion in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL in regard to 
lynchings seems to me very pertinent. I do not remem- 
ber th:t the Southern Educational Association, which 
represents a country where they are prevalent, had any- 
thing to say on the subject. Is not lynching an out- 
growth of ignorance? Or is it a sign of moral degrada- 
tion? I do not think a lynching has occurred in England, 
Ireland, or Scotland during the past fifty years; but 
murders are very numerous inthose countries. | 

I asked a Mississippi school officer this summer why 
they lynched people; was it because they feared 
the law would allow the accused man to escape? He 
said no, that they were mad and wanted to do the busi- 
ness themselves, and claimed it was natural and allowed 
by the Bible. That in old times the relatives were ex- 
pected to killa criminal. My experience is that lynch- 
ing is considered justifiable at the South; no one is 
ashamed in Mississippi of having aided at a lynch- 
ing. 

The suggestion that Congress pass a law putting a 
fine of $1,000 on each county in which a lynching takes 
place, the amount to go into the common school fund of 
the county, seems to me to be a good one; but could 
Congress pass such alaw? I think the teachers’ asso- 
ciations, in each county and state, and the National As- 
sociation also should discuss the matter, and that litera- 
ture should be prepared and disseminated, urging a re- 
liance upon law. I should be pleased to hear the views 
of Southern teachers upon this point. I have heard 


prominent teachers in South Carolina uphold the prac- 


tice. 
Richmond. 


E. G. L. 
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Propositions to be Argued with the Board by the 
Janitor. 


(1) The world moves. In school management this is 
tending to additional attention to the cleanly, tidy, hy- 
gienic, and sanitary condition of the school building, 

(2) The twentieth century physician places the emphasis 
of his labor upon prevention rather than cure as the 
more important part. So the twentieth century school 
janitor in a twentieth century school building acts on 
the principle that a well kept school building is one kept 
from uncleanliness, untidiness, and other disorders, and 


“that this keeping of a building from getting into disor- 


der is less a matter for the exercise of discipline than a 
matter of such a systematic and well understood order 
of appointments and conveniences as shall secure the 
pupils’ natural selection and conformity thereto. For 
example: In a certain high school cloak-room, rubbers, 
dinner boxes, and wardrobe were constantly being ex- 
changed and misappropriated. Measures were taken to 
keep that cloak-room from disorder. Rubber racks 
were made, and racks and hooks were numbered and a 
corresponding number was, given to each user of the 
room, thus making operative the two principles of a 
proper arrangement and its difficult violation without 
disgrace. 

(3) A soiled floor under a school desk will carry the 
same disgrace as a violated hook or rack in a cloak-room, 
provided the other conditions which enter into the keep- 
ing of a tidy school-room are properly regarded. In 
muddy times the janitor has found the use of dustless 
oil necessarily increased from two quarts per week to 
two gallons. In the rooms the condition of the floors 
under many desks clearly indicated the cases of gross- 
est violation of the requirement of clean shoes. If lead 
pencil shavings are allowed to be dropped upon the floor 
bits of paper will follow and after these the breaking, 
scattering, and tramping of crayon. With proper ar- 
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t2mo. Cloth. 470 pages. For introduction, $1.00. 


Three important characteristics which give this book 
a distinct individuality are (1) the cumulative method of 
treatment shown in the illustrative examples, in the text, 
and especially in the exercises; (2) the constant emphasis 
on the importance of the pupil’s own thinking and writ- 
ing; and (3) in Parts III and IV the correlation of com- 
position work with.the study of the college requirements 
;2 English. 

This book although published less than thirty days 
ago has already been introduced into 150 Schools 
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Schools and Academies of New York and New England. 
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rangement for sufficient supply of clean blackboard 
erasers, and no distinct place for the dusty eraser from 
that of the clean one, and its immediate exchange for a 
clean one when fouled, and with the strict keeping of 
the blackboard from the pupils’ use for caricature, the 
room may easily be kept clean. 

(4) If a twentieth century janitor has to deal with 
other than twentieth century teachers, unless he pos- 
sesses considerable force of character he will find his 
endeavor to impress his forethought in the keeping of a 
building from untidiness upon the teacher's after- 
thought ascribed to an undertaking to run the school. 

(5) The twentieth century school janitor mustjbe suf- 
ficiently intelligent to command the salary of an intelli- 
gent artisan or tradesman, and something better than 
that of a day laborer, and a twentieth century school 
board will recognize the justness of this contention. 

A CounTRY SCHOOL JANITOR. 


a 


Principals as General Clerks. 


(Continued from page 888.) 


130. A record of the same for reference in sehool. 

131. Report for local committee showing positions of teachers 
from time to time, with their rating and length of service. 

132. Various other reports to local committee as requested. 

133. A‘requisition for text-books, apparatus and other scholastic 
supplies needed from month to month, over 3,000 distinct articles 
in the list. 7 grenade 294, Board of Education, 1,111.) Princi- 
pal must classify requisitions. 

134. Preparation of blanks for collection and classification of 
the details of the above requisitions, from all the classes, from 
the heads of departments, etc. 

135. A copy of above requisition for use in absence of pass- 
book. 

136. Checking invoices of supplies when received and notitying 
supply department of errors, 

137. Checking goods received in record number 135, above. 

138. Correspondence asking for delayed supplies and repeating 
lists of articles not received. 

139. Statistics to borough superintendent as te cases of deficit 
in supplies. 

140. Distribution of supplies (not books) to class-rooms and 
record of stock so issued. 

141. A record of all text-books issued to class-rooms, giving 
subjects, authors, number on hand at beginning, number sent 
to class, number lost, number worn out, books supplied for 
teachers’ use. (See Record Book No, 11.) 

142. Inspect'on of a similar record kept by each teacher show- 
ing same facts and in addition the name and residence of each 
pupil, the books received and returned by him, and their condi- 
tion. (See Record Book No. 10.) 

143. An accurate inventory twice each year of books, slates, 
maps, and all school supplies, classified according to condition 
as ‘* good.” ‘half worn,” ‘“‘eld,.” A folio of 91 pages. (By-Laws, 
Board of Edueation, 61.) 

144. Reports to the superintendent of school supplies fifteen 
days in advance of need for wood or coal. (Circ. Feb. 5.) 

145. Special report, to supply department, of books worn out, 
(Circ. April 1, 1901.) 

146, Correspondence with substitutes endeavoring to fill vacant 
classes, almost daily up to January r. 

147. Report on district lines. (Circ. 17.) 

148. Canvass and vont on number of Bickmore lecture tickets 
wanted. (Circ. 13), (Circ. 28.) . 

149. Reports on teachers for correction of salary ratings. (Circ. 
15.) Thisis not the same as teachers’ claims for correctien of 
individual pay-rolls. 

150. Reports on teaehers, concerning outside experience. 

Circ. 9. 
¢ 151. &npitation and transmission to borough superintendent 
of a special report on traveling libraries. (Circ. 42,} 

152. Report on number of pietures obtained by school as re- 
sult of entertainments, gifts, etc., character of each work of art, 
name of artist, cash value, by whom loaned, list of all pietures 
exhibited during the year. (Circ. 51.) 

153. Extra report on substitute service giving total absences, 
applications for substitutes, succesful spplication®, unsucces- 
ful, irregular applications approved, — applications un- 
approved, total irregular applications. (Circ. June 25.) 

154. Examination and certification of claims of teachers for 
refund of money paid substitutes. Examination of physician’s 
duplicate certificates. (Cire, June 18, 1901.) 

155. Extra report of names, residenees, date of entrance, date 
of leaving, ef teacher, heads ef departments and principals. 

‘(For President Board of Education.) 

156. Report to president of the board of education on condition 
of supplies. (Circ. Sept.17, 1901.) 

157. Collecting, counting, reporting and transmitting money 
for Galveston sufferers. (Circ. Nov. 9.) 

Respectfully submitted. 
WILiiaM McANDREWw, 
ape J. McCaseE, 

LMER PouLsen, 
DEForEst A. PRESTON, 

La SELLE H. WHITE, 


Committee Brooklyn Principals’ Association. 


CHARLES O. DEwEY, 
Lyman A. BEsT, 
CornELIvus D. FLEMING, 
Cuas, S, HASKELL, 
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School Law. 


The Right to Enforce Courses of Study. 
{Compiled by R. D. Fisuer. 


The right of teachers and school officers to compel pupils to 
study various branches without their consent, or the consent 
of their parents, has sometimes been called in question, but has 
given rise to very few judicial investigations in our state 
courts. All the adjudged cases on this subject in the United 
States are, so far as we have been able to discover, here pre- 
sented. A careful observer of our free school system cannot 


$250 IN PRIZES. 
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Our offer last Fall of four prizes tor the best 
four essays by teachers, on the “ Educational Value 
of Card Games,” as exemplified by the Educational 
Games we publish, awakened so great interest, and 
the essays received showed such keen appreciation 
of the results possible to obtain by playing our 
games, both in the home and in the school, that we 
have decided to announce at once another teachers’ 
competition. We offer prizes for the best description 
of benefictal results secured by actual use of our Educa- 
tional Card Games, either in the schoo] or among the 
homes of pupils, as follows: First prize, $100; 
Second prize, $50; Third prize, $30; Fourth prize, 
$20; and five prizes of $10 each. 

The essays must not exceed one thousand words 
in length, and must be mailed ot later than December 
jist, 1901, to THE CINCINNATI GAME Co., Cincinnati, 
O. No essays postmarked later than December 
31st will be considered, Each essay must be marked 
plainly with the number of words it contains. 

Teachers who desire to try our Educational 
Card Games in connection with their school work, 
or to secure them for use of scholars in their homes, 
can get them at a special sntroductory price, in lots of 
one dozen, or more, assorted, if they will write, 
giving us particulars. 

Pamphlet, containing Prize Essays, and those 
given “Special Mention,” in last year’s contest, sent 
free upon request. 

It is our aim to add new games to our line from 
time to time, and we will be glad at all times to 
receive suggestions from teachers as to what games 
will be most useful in their school work, We hope 
to shortly add a series of U, S. History games, and 
a game of Astronomy. We have just issued a 
Shakespeare game and a game of Mythology. 


The Cincinnati Game Company, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 





Successors to the Fireside Game Company. 
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“ Because of the period in which 1s laid the story, me ‘ . 
the book necessarily comes into comparison with Among the best of American war novels, this 
D’riand I’; and we pay Mr. Naylor no extrava- book will bold its own. A book that cannot fail 


ant compliment when we assert that ‘THE i463 : 
SIGN OF THE PROPHET’ is far the superior.” to be an addition of value to our country’s litera- 
ture.” —New York Journal. 


—Pittsburg Post. 
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fail to notice that the tendency of public opinion, which even- teacher to give instruction in the higher branches, but it is 

tually shapes itself into law, is to cut down to some extent optional with the parents whether their children shall study 

the teaching of higher branches at public expense and to con- them. 

fine such expenditure to the common branches ; there is, there- 4. The unlawful expulsion of a pupil from school is a tres- 

fare, a tendency to secure a wider diffusion of what is known pass for which teachers and schoo] officers are personally 

as a common school education. In many states the latter ten- liable; nor can a teacher justify such unlawful act by refer- 

dency has taken the form of compulsory education. The fol- ring to the authority of the school officers. 

lowing precepts have been laid down: 5. School officers can expel pupils only for disobedient, re- 
1. A statute which enumerates the branches that teachers fractory, or incorrigibly bad conduct, after all other reasonable 

must be qualified to teach gives all children in the state the means have failed. Expulsion is not designed as a means of 

right to be —— in all those branches. But — punishment. 

teachers nor officers have power to compel pupils to study , 

other branches, not enumerated, nor to expel a pupil for refus- Legality of Extension. 

ing to study them. As to whether pupils can be compelled to Chief Justice Redfield, of the Vermont supreme court, speak- 

study all of the enumerated branches, courts have thus far ex- ing in reference to extending the common school course to in- 

pressed no opinion. clude the higher branches, said: “ There is certainly great rea- 
2. The license given by statute to teach other and higher son to question the propriety and legality of such an exten- 

branches, does not authorize the maintenance of high schooler, sion.” The relation existing between teacher and pupil differs 

nor of academic courses of study. There is a limit to the somewhat from that of parent and child; nevertheless, a 

power to have other and higher branches taught in the com- teacher stands to a certain extent in loco parentis. Theoretic- 

mon schools. ally, a teacher cannot be trusted with so wide a discretion in 
3. School officers may, to a reasonable extent, require a his authority over the pupil as the parent, for the reason that 
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4 teacher will not be influenced by the natural affection which 
exists in the parent. But practical experience has shown that 
so far as requiring pupils to take such studies as the teacher 
prescribes is concerned, teachers may be given a wide discre- 
tion. The fact that we have passed the first century of our 
national history and that during that time, with free schools 
almost everywhere, but four cases have been carried to supreme 
courts for adjudication, in which it was even claimed that 
teachers had abused that discretion, is significant ; and in two 
of these four cases, it was held that the teacher had not ex- 
ceeded his authority. 

In the case of Morrow vs. Wood (35 Wis. 39), the Wisconsin 
supreme court said : ‘In our opinion there is a great and fatal 
error in asserting or assuming the law to be that upon an ir- 
reconcilable difference of views between the parent and teacher 
as to what subjects the child shall pursue, the authority of 
the teacher is paramount and controlling, and that she had 
the right to enforce obedience to her commands by corporal 
punishment. We do not think that she had any such right or 
authority, and we can see no necessity for clothing the teacher 
with any such arbitrary power. We do not understand that 
there is any recognized principle of law, nor do we think there 
is any rule of morals or social usage which gives the teacher 
an absolute right to prescribe and dictate what studies a child 
shall pursue, regardless of the wishes or views of the parent, 
and which, as incident to this, gives the right to’enforce obe- 
dience, even as against the orders of the parent. The situa- 
tion is truly lamentable if the condition of the Jaw is that he 
is liable to be punished by the parent for disobeying his or- 
ders in regard to studies, and the teacher may lawfully chas- 
tise him for not disobeying his parents in this particular.” 


In the Wisconsin case, the pupil in accordance with the or- 
der of his parent, refused to study geography, one of the 
branches prescribed by law; the parent, for certain reasons, 
wanted his child to give his whole time to the study of spelling, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Doubtless the parent’s re- 
quest in this case was a reasonable one, and should have been 
complied with by the teacher, even at the risk of the discipline 
of the school, but it would seem that the court kept the un- 
reasonable act of the teacher more in mind, than it did the 
principles it meant to announce. Yeta careful study of the 
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decisions on this subject, tho they are few in number, leads to 
the conclusion that the teacher should comply with the parents’ 
wishes in regard to the studies the child is to pursue when such 
wishes are reasonable. On this subject the court said: “ When 
the parents’ wishes were reasonable, as they seem to have 
been in the present case, and the teacher by regarding them 
could in no way have been embarrassed, her conduct in not 
respecting the order given the boy was unjustifiable.” The 
court further stated that the parent is in some things better 
able to decide what the child shall pursue than the teacher ; 
that the parent has a right to make a reasonable selection 
from the prescribed studies for his child to pursue. 

Other cases bearing on this important matter will be re- 
viewed in the next School Board number. 


FP 
President Low’s Resignation. 


Before accepting the nomination of the Anti-Tam- 
many association as candidate for the mayoralty of New 
York, Hon. Seth Low has.jfound it advisable to resign 
from the presidency of Columbia university. That is 
what he did at the time of his previous candidacy, but 
no successor was appointed until after the election, when, 
as a matter of course, Mr. Low was asked to resume his 
position. Should he again be defeated, it is hardly 
likely that the university will follow any other plan than 
that pursued before. It is doubtful if any other man in 
the country, however great his gifts of scholarship and 
leadership, eould have done for Columbia what Seth 


Low has accomplished in the last decade. He found it- 


a small college—none the less provincial for being buried 
in a great metropolis—and he leaves it an imposing 
university, the first school, by the way of Episcopal ori- 
gin, to reach practical equality with the three great 
outgrowths of Calvinism, Harvard, Yale, and Prince- 
ton. The possibilities of Columbia with its system of 
extensive affiliations are almost unlimited, and Mr. Low 
is the man to develop them. The university needs him 
still unless the community needs him more. 





If it ts the 


care to Knotw— 





for then you are assured and certain in your own mind 
that it is all right in every detail. Designed on the 
latest improved ideas—made of the best material—put 
together in the most workmanlike manner—finished in the 
best style known to the trade. For years the COLUMBIA 
has been at the top of the ladder, placed there by the 
untiring efforts of its manufacturers ; maintained there 
by unflagging effort to improve in every possible way. 
In the hearts of the school-room world it reigns supreme 
with none to dispute its title to being 


The Best School Desk Made 





Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk equal to 
sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case 
Every desk warranted in every way for 15 years. If you 
want absolutely the best—BUY THE COLUMBIA. 





MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office; Western Sales Office: 
190 Fifth Aveaue, NEW YORK 94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
Factory, PIQUA, OHIO 


Columbia 
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AA New Departure! 


Just Published: 


New Lessons IN LANGUAGE 


(201 pages) 


New ENcLish GRAMMAR 


(330 pages) 
By GORDON A. SOUTHWORTH. 





Recent advances in pedagogical psychology 
have shown the need of more scientific methods 
of language teaching in grammar grades. These 
books, the very latest issued, are the only ones 
that meet this new educational demand. The 
attention of all progressive school officials is 
respectfully invited to this new series. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Thomas R. Shewell & Co., 


BOSTON: _ NEW YORK: CHICAGO : 
68 Chauncy St. 111 Fifth Ave. 378 Wabash Ave. 
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In and Around New York. 


A course in “ Methods in Practical II- 
lustration of Class-Room Work” will be 
given by Miss A. Grace Gibson at P.5S. 
86, Madison avenue and Eighty-fifth street, 
at 4 P. M., on the following dates: October 
16, 23, 30; November 6, 13, 20, 27 ; Decem- 
ber 4,11,18. This course is designed to 
be one that shall assist in the pedagogical 
presentation of subjects and in an under- 
standing of their correlations. Thecourse 
is under the auspices of the New York 
Society of Pedagogy, of which Mr. Ed- 
ward A. Page is president, Mr. Henry W. 
Jamison first vice-president, and Mr. John 
W. Davis recording secretary. 


Associate Supt. John H. Walsh was 
chosen unanimously by the Brooklyn 
school board, at its meeting October 1, to 
succeed the late Edward G. Ward as bor- 
ough superintendent. Mr. Walsh has for 
some time been the senior member of the 
board of associste superintendents, and 
promotion is a deserved recognition of his 
efficiency and universal popularity. He 
was the right-hand man of the late Super- 
intendent Ward. 


New examinations scheduled are: high 
school licenses, December 2 and 3; admis- 
sion to training schools, January 3, 6, 7, 
and 8; license No. 1, January 13. 

Commissioner Charles C. Burlingham 
has retired from his honorable service on 
the board of education and is succeeded 
by Dr. Henry M. Groehl, whom Mayor 
Van Wyck appointed, September 24. Dr. 
Groehl lives at 257 Rivington street. He 
has long been interested in educational 
matters and for the past three years has 
been serving as inspector of schools for 
his district without salary. 


The Male Teachers’ Association held 
its regular monthly meeting October 4, at 
Bloomingdale hall, 166 E. 6oth street, at 
4P.M. The discussion on the subject, 
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and unique, 


arithmetic. 


SIXTEEN HELPFUL BOOKS 


That brighten Geography work, 

That take pupils and teachers on charming trips, 

That show how to manage pleasantly, 

That give construction work in cardboard, paper and woodwork, 
That give plans for composition work which are entirely new 


That furnish something fresh, “original, and practical in higher 





-1l. THE LITTLE JOURNEY SERIES. 


Teachers’ Edition. 11 Nos., to as many 
countries, nowready. 15c.each. Send 
for Descriptive Circular. 


12. TURNING POINTS IN TEACHING. 


By D. C. Murpny, Pa. State Normal. 
144 pages. Cloth, 50c.; Paper, 25c. 


13. RICH’S NEW HIGHER ARITHME- 
TIC. ByA. W.Rics, Ph.B., Iowa State 
Normal School. 820 pages. 75c. 





14. SMITH’S CONSTRUCTION WORK. 
By Supt. R. M. Smtrs, Chicago. 42 full- 
page illustrations. Cloth, $1.00. 


15. FIRST STEPS IN COMPOSITION. 


By H. C. Peterson, M. T. High School, 
Louisville, Ky. (Ready Nov. 1.) 


16. QUANTRELL’S POCKET CLASS- 
BOOK RECORDS. _ 38,800 recita- 
tions. Easily carried in the pocket. Only 
one writing of the name. Costs only 30c. 





Send orders or write 





prputdecriptionsio Ae FLANAGAN CO., Publishers, CHICAGO, ILL. 








« The teacher who knows most about teach- 
ing,” was led by Mr N.E. Kilpatrick. 


Teachers generally will be interested in 
the information that the New York Zoolo- 
gical Society has recently reprinted Mr. 
W. T. Hornaday’s report on the Destruc- 
tion of Our Birds and Mammals, and 
copies may be obtained by forwarding a 
two-cent stamp for each copy desired to 
the director of the zoological park, 183rd 
street and Southern Boulevard, New York 
city. The second edition of this very use- 
ful document was devoted almost entirely 
to the use of teachers, by whom the supply 
was exhausted some months ago. 

MINEOLA, L. I.—Competitive exhibits 
of school work made an interesting feature 
of the agricultural fair held at this place 
September 25-28. Youthful visitors came 


in great numbers from every section of 
Queens, Nassau, and Suffolk counties. In 
former years the school exhibits were in 
the non-competitive class; the fact that 
this year an element of competition was 
introduced resulted in a great increase in 
the number of exhibits. 


Service for Pay Only. 


Superintendent Jasper has issued a note 
of warning agaimst the tendency some 
teachers are showing to make money in 
every possible way out of the city treasury. 
For instance, certain pelt A are in- 
creasing the number of mixed classes in 
their schools apparently for no other rea- 
son than that the teachers of mixed classes 
get $60 a year more than those who teach 


(Continned on page 349.) 
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TO THE CONDITION 


YOUR ATTENTION SHOULD BE ann IS CALLED 
OF THE TEXT-BOOKS: 


Are they covered with a 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 
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and when damage occurs to the inside do you apply our 


ELF-BINDERS«~ TRANSPARENT PAPER? 


A HOLDEN COVER—made to last a full school year—simple to adjust—chemically treated— 
durable and effective FF KKK Ses HSS Ht KS SE 





WILL INCREASE the life of the books 40 fo 60 per cent./ and, at the same time, reduce 
the Annual Outlay for new books % % HH HH HH HH HH 


A HOLDEN SELF-BINDER repairs a broken binding—fastens in a loosened leaf—strengthens 








SAMPLES FREE. P. O. Box 643, 








of the printing 


The above comprise the “Holden System for Preseroing Books”’ in use in over 1300 SCHOOL BOARDS, 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY, 
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HOLDEN’S TRANSPARENT PAPER— ends torn leaves without destroying the legibility 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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Histories that 
are historical. 


Lee’s Histories. 


Revised. By Susan Pendleton Lee. 


LEE’S NEW PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 12mo. Cloth. 238 pages. 
Illustrated, Retail price, 50 cents. 


LEE’s NEW SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. i2mo. 420 pages. IIlus- 
trated. Retail price—Cloth, 75 cents; Half 
Morocco, 85 cents. 


LEE’S ADVANCED HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 12mo. 618 pages. Illustrated. Half 
Morocco. Retail price, $1.00. 


History of Arkansas. 


By Josiah H. Shinn. 
1z2mo. Cloth. Retail price, $1.00. 


School History of Mississippi. 


By Franklin L. Riley, Ph. D., Professor of History, 
University of Mississippi. 
1z2mo. Cloth. 413 pages. Retail price, 75 cents. 


Maury’s History of Virginia. 


By General Dabney H. Maury. Adopted by the 
Virginia State Board of Education. 
Cloth. 246 pages. 139 illustrations. Retail price, 
75 cents, 








CAIALOG ON REQUEST. 


B. F, JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Richmond, Virginia. 











Two Notable Adoptions 


On July 25, 1901, the State Board 
of Education of Louisiana adopted 


GRADED 


LITERATURE READERS 


for exclusive use in the public schools 
of the State for a period of four years. 


On July 9, 1907, the State Text-Book 
Commissioners of Oregon adopted 


Reed’s Word Lessons, A Complete Speller, 

Reed’s Introductory Language Work, 

Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, 
and 


Reed & Kellogs’s Higher Lessons in English 


for exclusive use in the public schools 
of the State for a period of six years. 


A law recently passed by the legislature authorized 
the Governor to appoint a text-book commission of five 
men. The commission was made up of men of the 
highest intelligence and of undoubted integrity, and 
this adoption is therefore particularly gratifying to the 
authors and publishers of these books. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


29-33 East 19th Street, NEW YORK. 

















doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, 

But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SCHOOL DESK is the best on the market. 

A million desks 1n use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than it is claimed to be—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. 

If there is any reason for your purchasing school desks, there 
is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH. 

Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks simply because they are cheap. 

Inexperienced school officers cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN USE 
ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 


Send for catalogue and printed matte—AND GET THE 
COLD FACTS. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


EASTERN OFFICE—111 FirrH AVE., New YorkK,N.Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE—94 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL- 





Standard 
High School Publications 


AVERY’S SCHOOL PHYSICS 
Admitted to be the best Physics. for High Schools. 
Modern, Clear, Concise. Abundant problems and labora- 
tory exercises. 

HILL’S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC 
Contains all the essentials of Rhetoric without superfluous: 
matter ; it is thoroughly practical and teachable. 


SHAW’S BACKUS’ OUTLINES OF LITERATURE (English 
and American) 
A most popular and interesting work ; an admirable sum- 
mary of the whole field of English and American literature. 
HULL’S ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY 
Especially adapted to developing pupils’ reasoning powers. 
These Books contain new and valuable processes, and are 
without puzzles and “‘catch problems.” 
McCABE’S BINGHAM’S LATIN SERIES 


Includes a Grammar, Reader and Cesar,—all most ex- 
cellent Text-Books. Through their use, pupils become 
good Latin scholars without waste of time. 


SCUDDER’S NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Marked by excellent arrangement, accuracy, impartiality, 
beauty of style and attractiveness. Revised to date. 


WARREN’S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY (Revised Edition) 


Thoroughly revised and modernized in Text and Maps ; 
Practically a new book. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 


New York Philadelphia § Chicago Boston 
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RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


The Pioneer System of Intermedial 
Slant Copy-books, and the only com- 
plete system embracing Writing 
Primer, Short Course (6 books), 
Regular and Business Course (8 
books), Practice Books, Charts and 
Manual. Intermedial between the 
old standard slant and Vertical. »* 








Smith's 
Intermedial 
Penmanship 


Based upon a thorough and scientific 
: method of voice training, as service- 
American able in the reading exercise as in 
Music the music. The system consists of 
elementary charts and manuals for 

System the teacher and a full series of Music 
Readers for the pupils. Widely 

introduced. Uniformly successful. 





In two parts, for Elementary and 
Grammar grades, forming a practical 
and successful correlation of lan- 
guage work and spelling. The work 
in the two subjects is arranged on 
alternate pages and presents a series 
of lessons of constantly increasing 
interest to both teacher and pupil. 


Spalding 
and Moore's 
Language 
Speller 


For circulars and terms of introduction, address 


RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY, 
135 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





elena tec epstrerky i eeaieaenate 
Something ABSOLUTELY NEW on Spelling. 


MODERN 
BUSINESS SPELLER, 


just published, presents it. Requires thought 
and work of the pupil. Teaches him to 
pronounce correctly and gives him the dic- 
tionary habit. 

Contains many features that have not 
heretofore appeared in any speller, Adapted 
to seventh and eighth grades and to the 
high school. 
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: 
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OFFICE METHODS and + + 
PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING 


is of especial interest to high school 
teachers, A most practical work. In 
use in high schools of Chicago, Cincin- 
nati and Dayton. 











For information concerning a full line of 
commercial text-books address 


POWERS & LYONS, 


24 Adams Street, 
CHICAGO. 


1133 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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The Card System 
of Bookkeeping. 


1. Begins with simple, independent cash, 
personal, and property accounts. 

2, Leads naturally and quickly to double 
entry. 

3. Students receive and make out checks, 
drafts, notes, etc. 

4. All commercial papers kept systemati- 
cally in a patented filing case. 

5. For each new step there is a hand-written 
and photo-engraved form. 


6, All forms are in a model book, which 
contains nothing else. 

7. Pupils are intensely interested from the 
start. 


Write for Book of Testimonials. 


THE GREGORY PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


Battie Creek, Mich. 








That 
word— 


GRAND RAPIDS 


ona school desk denotes that it is the world’s standard in school furni- 
ture. There is no babel of words used in 1ts description. Noconglomera- 
tion of freak ideas in its construction. It is a plain American School 
desk described in plain American language, built on American ideas—the 
kind of ideas that are conquering the world. The GRAND RAPIDS desks 
have penetrated every quarter of the globe and in every land and every 
clime have been proclaimed supreme. Shakespeare has said : 
‘“ What’s in a pame? 

Call a rose by any other name 

And 'twould smell as sweet.” 
In some cases Shakespeare may be right, but his lines above quoted will 
= apply to school furmiture, for to the great majority of schoo) officers 

6 name 


“GRAND RAPIDS” ON A SCHOOL DESK IS EVERYTHING. 


They insist upon it that the desks they purchase have thisname stamped 
apon them,for then Shey are sure of one hundred cents value for every 
dollar invested. ‘GRAND RAPIDS’ desks are made in three styles— 
known as follows: BALL BEARING AUTOMATIC, COM®INATION ADJUST- 
ABLE (likeillustration),and FRICTIONSIDE ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS. 

The Test of Time has proven each of these desks to be the best in its 
respective class and through them the name GRAND RAPIDS has become 
famous around the world as the home of school furniture and the birth- 
place of the best school desk ever made. If you are interested in school 
furniture it will pay you to investigate the desks made at 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Eastern Sales Office - ° 1814 Constable Building, NEW YORK 

Western Sales Office Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., CHICAGO 

Works « ° . - GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Send for Watalogue, free for the asking, 
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Many Schools are Considering 


their wantsin theline of Tools and Benches for Manual Training 
Work. We are supplying these goods in quantities all over the 


country. 


Send in your list and let us quote. 


If you have not 


already received copies of our two New Catalogues—No. 131, of 


Files and Rasps ; 
Accessories, send for copies. 


and No. 133, of Wood Carvers’ Tools and 
No charge to customers. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 


209 Bowery, New York, since 1848. 





Educational Meetings. 

Oct. 18.—Connecticut State Teachers’ Association at Hart- 
ford. 

Oct. 18-19.—New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association at 
Manchester. 

Oct. 24-26.—Vermont State Teachers’ Association at Bur- 
lington. 

Oct. 25-26.—Southeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association, at 
Jackson. 

Oct. 25-26.—Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association at 
Elgin. 
, Oct. 26.—Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association at Ham- 
ilton. 

Oct. 3I-Nov. 2.—Rhode Island Institute of Instruction at 
Providence. 

Nov. 8-9.—Central Ohio Teachers’ Association at Cincinnati. 

Nov. 25-27.—Oregon State Teachers’ Association at Portland. 

Nov. 28-30.—South Central Missouri Teachers’ Association 
at Mountain Grove. President, W. H. Lynch. 

Nov. 29-30.—Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association at 
Toledo. 

Nov. 21-30.—Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association at Zanes- 
ville. 


Nov. 29-30.—Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association at 
Worcester, 


Nov. 29-30.— Association of om a and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland. 


Dec. 26-28,—Southern Educational Assoe., Columbia, S. C. 
Dec. 30-31.—Nebraska County Superintendents. Lincoln. 


The way to regain your health after sickness is to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla—it tones the whole system. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, and BOSTON. 


(Established 1870), published weekly at $2.00 per year, is a journal of 
educational pre ress for superintendents, principals, school boards, 
teachers, and others who desire to have a compiete account of all the 
great movements in education. We also publish Taz TzacueEns’ In- 
STITUTE, Tae Primary SonooL, Epvcationau Founpations, monthlies, 
at $1 a year; Our Times (Onrrent Events), semi-monthly, 50 cents a 

ear; and THe PRACTICAL TEACHER, monthi , 80 cents a year. Alsos 

rge list of Books and Aids for teachers, of which descriptive circulars 
a catalogs are sent free. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. Ninth Street, 
New York, 266 Wabash Avenue, Ohicago, and 116 Summer Street, 
Posten. Orders for books may be sent to the most convenient address, 
but all subscriptions should be sent to the New York office. THe ScHoor 
JouURNAL is Entered at the New York Post Office as second-class matter. 
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correspondence. 


are using them to-day. 


Our catalog will 


to guarantee satisfaction. 


North oth and Wythe Ave., 
BROOKLYN, 


WRITB BDUCATIONAL DEPT. 


ee Re ee ee 


Mr School Board Officer 
and Mr. Superintendent: 


We wish to call your attention this summer to our 
igor catalog. You will find in this the largest assort- 
ment of Pads and Tablets for School use and for 


ACIIE tablets, composition and note-books have 
been manufactured by us for a great many years and 
have always given satisfaction. 


be 
shull be glad to make estimates for supplying cities 
or schools special blanks in quantities at any time and 


ACME STATIONERY and PAPER CO., 
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302 Broadway, 
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THE FRICK AUTOMATIC 
PROGRAMCLOCK . . 


WILL OPERATE 


Secondary Clocks and Electric bells in any or 
every room of the school plant, no matter how 
many rooms or buildings, giving absolutely 
correct time andcorrect signals for classes, 
opening and closing school, intermissions, etc. All 
clocKs are alike, all bells ring on the 
exact minute, every period of the day’s pro- 
gram is carried out on theexact minute with- 
out any effort on the part of the teacher, system 
is made perfect and discipline raised to the high- 
est plane. 

Can be instantly set to ring the bells on any 
minute of the day or night. 

In public schools it will change classes at differ- 
ent times in different departments, or all classes 
simultaneously, as required. 

In Colleges it will ring the bells at different 
times on different days and nights, making all 
changes of program automatically. 

Here is what one of the hundreds of schools and 
colleges using the Frick Program Clock says of its 
merits :— 

Cortland, N. Y., Nov. 13, 1899. 

“IT consider a Frick Program Clock as a most 
valuable assistant in school management. To 
ensure uniformity and promptnessin the passing 
of classes in a school of several departments nothing is of greater 
aid.”—Francis J. CHENEY, Prin. 





Catalogue tllustrating FRICK CLOCKS and 
their uses cheerfully mailed for the asking. 


FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO., 


Successors to Fred. Frick, 


Waynesboro, Pa. 





“ The Sphinx of the Twentieth Century.” 


ASIA AND THE 
CHINESE EMPIRE. 


Comparatively few people are familiar 
with the Chinese Empire as it exists 
to-day. In view of the constantly grow- 
ing Oriental commerce of the United 
States, everyone should become familiar 
with the Chinese Empire. The 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 


‘*Four-Track Series” No. 28 gives valu- 
able statistics and information regard- 
ing the Flowery Kingdom, and contains 
a new and accurate map in colors. 








A copy of No. 28, ‘‘A New Map of Asia and 
the Chinese Empire” sent free, postpaid, on 
receipt of five cents in stamps by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central Railroad Grand Central Station, New 
York. 














Lithographed in Oil Colors. 


NATIONAL 
MAP 
CHART seus 


jo pages. 30x 40 
inches. 12 pages of 
Maps, as follows: 
Eastern Hemisphere 
West’rn Hemisphere 
Asia 
Africa 
North America 
South America 
Europe 
United States 
Solar System 
Seasons, Tides, etc. 
Historical (2 pages) 
Special Subjects 
Historical Tree 
Civil Government 
(2 pages) 
Arithmetic Tables 


(2 pages) 
Fractions 


Practical Measure- 
ments (5 pages) 
Business Forms 
Bookkeeping 
Physiology (4 pages) 
All handsomely Lith- 
ographed, 
Agents Wanted. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


4430"Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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There are Many 
Good Things in 
the World 


== 






but the best things ever placed in a school-room are a set of 


Chandler : Adjustable : Chair : Desks 


They are sensible—they are comfortable—they can be adjusted to fit the 
form—they are healthful—they suit the pupils—they please the teacher 
and satisfy the taxpayers. There is some good reading matter published 
describing these desks—send for it—sent free. The Chandler Desks 
are made only at 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK WORKS 


General Sales Qffice - 165 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS- 
Factory - Be he Ne WALPOLE, MA&S 
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* DURABLI 


SMEG C0, 


NEW YORK BOSTON-P 





H. W. JOHNS’ 
Asbestocel Corrugated Paper 


FOR 


FURNACE PIPES 


ASBESTOCEL SHEETS 


FOR HEATERS «x. KINDS 


FIRE-FELT AND ALL FORMS OF ASBESTOS 


SATIPLES AND BOOKLET « SOMETHING ABOUT COVERINGS” ON REQUEST 





(Continued from page 344.) 
classes of girls. By shuffling together four 
classes, two of boys and two of girls, four 
teachers get the increased salary instead 
of two. This practice Mr. Jasper does not 
approve of unless some benefit, other than 
to the teachers’ pocketbooks, is derived 
from the shuffle. ‘ 

As a special example the superintendent 
quotes the case of a young woman who 
was appointed March 15 to a position, but 
who did not for reasons of her own begin 
to serve until the end of May. She drew 
the fuli June salary and also the full vaca- 
tion salary for July and August, having 
done only one month’s work. Now she is 
clamoring tor back pay from March 15 to 
June 1, tho she rendered absolutely no ser- 
vice in that time. Such a person’s ideas 
of the ethics of work must be very pecu- 
liar. 

Educational Council Meets, 


The first meeting of the New York Ed- 
ucational Council for the year 1901-02 was 
held Saturday, September 21, in law room 
No.1 of the New York University build- 
ing, Washington Square. An election of 
officers was held with the following re- 
sults: 

President, Supt. William M. Swingle, 
Orange, N. J.; secretary and treasurer, 
Prin. Thomas O. Baker, P. S. No. 128, 
Brooklyn; executive committee, Supt. S. 
R. Shear, White .Plains, chairman; Prin. 
C.E. Morse, East Orange, secretary; Prin. 
E, F. Knapp, Hempstead; Prin. Martin 
Joyce, Richmond Hill; Prin. R. A. Mac- 
Donald, Irvington; Prin. Ira W. Travell, 
Plainfield, N. J.;. Commissioner J. S. 
Cooley, Glen Cove. 

The subject discussed was: ‘ How can 
we make our meetings most profitable for 
the ensuing year?” Many valuable sug- 
gestions were made and the feeling ap- 
peared to be general that the coming meet- 
ings of the council are destined to be, if 
possible, even more interesting than those 
of last year. 

This association 18 one of the strongest 
that meets in the New York district. It is 
open to anyone engaged in teaching or su- 
pervision, and all persons are cordially in- 
vited to attend the meetings, which are 
held the third Saturday of the month in 
law room No. 1, New York university, 
Washington Square. 


Deficit Probable in Brooklyn. 


On account of changes in system of pay- 
ments the Brooklyn school board appears 
to be threatened with a considerable de- 
ficit. The central board of education some 
time ago changed the method of payments 
from tenths to twelfths and threw the dif- 
ferences into the appropriation for 1901, 
in place of having them charged to the ac- 

-count of I900, in which they really oc- 


curred. Hence general confusion, and the 
assurance that the teachers will not get 
their September salaries until the end of 
October. At present no one seems to 
know just how matters will be adjusted. 





Chicago and Thereabouts. 


Superintendent Cooley’s estimate that 
$40,000 is expended unnecessarily in high 
school salaries has set many people think- 
ing. It appears that twenty-eight of the 
highest-priced teachers and substitutes in 
the high schools are drawing full salaries 
for teaching classes that have two or three 
pupilseach. This is an objectionable fea- 
ture of the elective system, that it multi- 
plies the number of instructors and makes 
some very small classes inevitable. There 
is a Statute to the effect that a class shall 
contain not fewer than fifteen pupils, and 
this statute will very likely be invoked 
against the high school management. 


The injunction upon Superintendent 
Cooley, restraining him from purchasing 
and distributing free books is not without 
its serious consequences. It is reported 
that indigent pupils in the lower grades, 
who have hitherto been dependent upon 
the board of education for text-books have 
been withdrawn from their classes in large 


numbers. Mr. Cooley has sought the opin- 
ion of City Attorney McMahon in the mat- 
ter, and got this reply: 

‘“* The injunction served upon you is very 
comprehensive in its terms and I am of 
the opinion that were you to attempt the 
purchase or distribution of the books re- 
ferred to in your communication you might 
be held as having violated the said restrain- 
ing order.” 


Superintendent Cooley on History 
Teaching. 


A very sensible talk was that given by 
the superintendent before the combined 
Chicago Teachers’ and Octavius clubs, 
September 16. Mr. Cooley came out 
strongly in favor of history in the lower 
grades, but not as aformal study. He ad- 
vocated reading history, holding that af- 
ter the child has read and re read historical 
stories he will come well prepared to study 
the meaning of the facts of history im the 
upper grades. He also commended a 
plan whereby the reading of the primar 

rades leads toward actual historical snl 
ing in the fifth and sixth grades. This 
work should begin with myths, which ap- 
peal strongly to very young children and 
afford development of the imagination. 
These should be followed by epic stories 
like the Iliad, Zneid, Hiawatha, and later 
by historical biographies of the simpler 
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sort. The speaker contended that certain | 
parts of the Bible form most interesting 
and beautiful studies for children, “the 
whole story moving along like a panora- 
ma.” While approving of American In- 
dian stories in a general way, Mr. Cooley 
expressed the opinion that the Indian is 
now a great deal overdone in Chicago 
schools. 
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and have them delivered to you promptly all in one package ? We can supply any 
school or college book published either in small or large quantities at reduced prices, 
We have customers in every state, every county, every city and nearly every town in the United 
States. Feel free to ask us any questions. We shall be pleased to open an account with you. 


Cooper Institute, HINDS & NOBLE, New York City. 









The Rod Restored. 


WAUKEGAN, ILL —A statute long obso- 
lete, allowing teachers to inflict corporal 
punishment, has been revived by the board 
of education. The right to enforce the 
edict will be vested in the new superinten- 
dent, Miss M. Besley, the first woman to 
serve as bead of Waukegan schools. The 
president of the board, Rev. W. E. Toll, 
offers as excuse for the action: 

“The disobedience of pupils has been 
awful. Pupils have dared teachers to whip 
them, saying that if they did the board 
would get after them. Withcorporal pun- 








ishment restored, 1 believe we will have 
_ far better order.” 

Many of the people sympathize with the 
effort, tho others denounce it in no meas 
ured terms. A leading physician of the 
place is 6" as Saying: “If my boy is 
whipped, 1’ll horsewhip the teacher that 
did it.” Again, the postmaster said: “It 
a child of mine is whipped, I'll get satis 
faction out of the teacher.” 





New England Notes. 


Boston, Mass.—At the meeting of the 
school board, on Sept. 24, a resolution 
was passed in which the members unanim- 
ously expressed their abhorrence at the 
assassination of the president,and directed 
that commemorative exercises be held in 
all the schools on Oct. 17th. 

A very large number of appointments 
was made. 

A number of changes in the faculty of 
the Institute of Technology have been an- 
nounced, most of them in the line of pro- 
motion of tutors and assistant professors. 
Associate-Professor Homer has resigned 
from the department of architecture to be. 
come director of the Rhode Island Schoo! 
of Design, at Providence, a position for 
which he is especially well fitted. Mr. 
Reginald Goodell has been appointed in- 
structor in modern languages, to succeed 
Mr. Bernard. The following persons have 
received appointments as assistants: F.B. 
Driscoll and S. L. Wonson, in civil engi- 
neering; W. I. Bickford, F. E. Cady, 
E. Dart, C. M. Dearden, F. W. Freeman, 
H. H. Kennedy, and G. L. R. Mitchell, in 
physics and electrical engineering; H. L. 
Seaver, in English, and Mr. Charles E, A. 
Winslow, in biology. 


A meeting of the Teachers’ School of 
Science Association was held in Hunting- 
ton hall, on Sept. 28, with Mr. Arthur 
Boyden, vice-principal of the Bridgewater 
normal school, as president. Two address- 
es were given, both dealing with nature 
study for little children. Miss Sarah L. 
Arnold treated “ Nature Study in the 
Schools,” and Prof. William North, of 
Wesleyan university, Middletown, ,Conn., 
spoke upon “ The Teaching of Science in 
the Public Schools.” The meeting was 
well attended and profitable. 


Quincy, Mass.—Mr. Walter E. Sever- 
ance has resigned his position as sub- 
master in the high school, and Mr. Alger- 
non S. Dyer has been elected to succeed 
him. Miss Adah M. Tasker has also been 
elected an assistant in the same school. 
Miss Charlotte A. Kendall has resigned 
her position as supervisor of drawing and 
accepted a position in Boston. Miss T. 
Desire Lewis has been elected master’s 
assistant in the Willard school, and Miss 
Olive B. Bicknell an assistant in the 
Massachusetts Field’s school. ° 

CAMBRIDGE, MASs.— Radcliffe college 
receives a large bequest from the late 
Susan Cabot Richardson, of Milton, tho 





A TROUBLESOME PROBLEM SOLVED 


Dr. Durell and Prof. Robbins have solved a problem that has for years puzzled 
teachers of mathematics and publishers of text-books. They have retained in their 
text-books only such answers as serve to guide and encourage the student in the 
preparation of his lesson. They have skilfully omitted certain answers whose 
absence will enforce upon the student the cultivation of self-reliance and make it easy 
for the teachers to test the student’s preparation of his lessons. This plan is highly 
commended by all who teach these books as one of the many points of superiority in 
the Durell and Robbins’ works. Where there are two editions, one with answers and 
one without answers, it has been found impossible to keep the edition with answers 
out of the pupil’s reach. There is but one edition of the Durell and Robbins’ works. 


A Grammar School Algebra ~ - - $0.80;First Stepsin Numbers - - - = $0.25 
A School Algebra - - - - <= 45.00] An Elementary Practical Arithmetic - 40 
A School Algebra Complete - - - 1.25) An Advanced Practical Arithmetic - 65 


All bound in half leather. Sent to any address on receipt of price. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., Publishers, Harrisburg, Pa. 


TWO NEW BOOAS. 


Holiday Songs and Everyday Songs and Games 


By EMILIE POULSSON. Profusely illustrated by L. J. BRIDGMAN. 


This book hes been long in preperation. and is published at great expense, but we expect for it 
a warm welcome on account of the reputation of Miss Poulsson and a permanent popularity on 
account of its intrinsic merits. Attractive cloth cover, Price, 2,00. 


Raphia and Reed Weaving 


By ELIZABETH SANBORN KNAPP. 
The book will contain, also, a course in paper and cardboard construction and another course 
in free weaving with strips of cover paper of contrasting colors. 
e rapbia end reed work will be unique and of great help to all who are looking for some- 





. | thing new and attractive for the lower grades. Bound in cloth, Price, 50 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Baltimore Adopts Fisher & Schwatt’s Algebras. 


The Secondary for exclusive use in the High Schools. 
The Rudiments for exclusive use in the seventh and eighth gradesof the Grammar Schools. 


The San Francisco Board Adopts in its July meeting 
Fisher & Schwatt’s Elements of Algebra 
. for exclusive use in the High Schools. 
New York City 
Has an open list, but the High Schools which, in January, began to use the Secondary Al- 
gebra, with other leading text-books also in use, have ordered for next year only Fish- 
er & Schwatt’s Secondary Algebra. Such emphatic and practical endorse- 


ments we atiribute to the fact that Fisher & Schwatt’s Algebras are not 
only Teachable but Sound. Their successful use the past year in leading pub- 


lic and private schools make them Tried Books. 
FISHER (@ SCHWATT, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


Brown’s Series of Grammars, 
Pure Classical Teaching, 
Brown’s First Lines, 
Brown’s Institutes. 
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We announce the publication o the “‘ Boston Edition” of the Perry Pictures. This name is 
them simply to distinguish them from the regolar edition Onrough paper, 54g x 8 inches, and in sepia they are 
gews of art. Many subjects are now ready and others will be added 


OUR USUAL PRICE 
Although these pictures are more expensive 
than the regular edition we shall send the 
“Boston Edition” in all subjects we 
are supplying in that edition when 
your order reaches us, without extra 


ONE CENT EACH 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT: 
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THE PERRY PICTURES. ‘si° 


(On rough paper, 10 x 12 inches.) 


FIVE CENT$ EACH for five or more. Send 50 cents 
or tuese eleven new subjects: 








MADONNA AND OBILD. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Malden, Mass. 


120 FOR $1.00. Sendtwo centstampfor 
catalog and a beautiful sample. 

Will you kindly te!l your friends about this 
new edition? Send adcresses of your friends 
and we will send them a sample of the new edi- 
tion free. Prompt attention given to orders. 


FOR 25 OR ee ne creat $eitiat _— zee Last Supper 
eodore Rooseve. arvest'r’s Return Spring 
MORE, POSTPAID. Abraham Lincoln Sir Galahad Magara Falls 


James Russell Lowell The First Step 

THE PERRY MAGAZINE and any ten Extra Size 
Perry? Pictures for $1.00 and six two-cent stamps to new 
subscribers only—and for a limited time. 











76 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
Tremont Temple # BOSTON 





the proceeds will not be available for some 
time to come, since the income is to be 
paid to two ladies as long as they live and 
remain unmarried. The amount is still 
somewhat uncertain but will be in the 
neighborhood of $200,000. Two estates 
close to Harvard university that the trus- 
tees have several times tried to purchase 
without avail, are included in the property. 


BRUNSWICK, ME.—At the opening of the 
one hundredth year of Bowdoin college, 
on Sept. 26, President Hyde announced 
that Mr. John P. Webber, of Brookline, 
Mass., had given $2,500 to establish a 
scholarship in memory of his son, a mem- 
ber of the class of 1903. 


New HAVEN, Conn.—Dr. Gustave An- 
drew has resigned his position as instruct- 
or in the Scandinavian languages in Yale 
university and has become president of 
Augustana college, Rock Island, Ills. 


Storrs, Conn.—Mr. Eugene L. Leh- 
mert, D.D.S., of Clinton, Mass., has been 
elected professor of veterinary science in 
the agricultural college. He is a graduate 
of the Mississippi Agricultural college, 
and he received his doctorate at McGill 
university, Montreal. He has taught in 
the Mississippi college, and has also prac- 
ticed at Clinton. Mr. Charles A. Meserve, 
lately a teacher in the Pawtucket high 
school, has been elected professor of 
physics and chemistry. He is a graduate 
of the English high school, of Boston, and 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He received his degree of Ph.D., 
at Munich. 

Apams, MaAss.—The annual meeting of 
the Adams Teachers’ Association was 
held at the high school, Sept. 23. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Pres. M. A. 
Arnold; vice-pres. Claude Wayman; sec.- 
treas, Nellie E. McNulty; executive com- 
mittee John C. Hull, Grace L. Darling. 


New Dining Hall at Yale 

New HAVEN, Conn.—The new dining 
hall of Yale university, erected at a costof 
$1,000,000, was opened September 28. It 
is expected to accomplish two valuable re- 
sults in the life of the university. By pro- 
viding accommodations for 1,300 students 
it will promote the solidarity of the institu- 
tion, and by establishing and maintaining 
a reasonable rate of board it will force the 
boarding house trust,which has kept prices 
up in New Haven for several years, to 
lower its scale or go out of the business. 
The commons will provide satisfactory 
food for about $4 per week. 


Death of Supt. Earl Ingalls. 

DALTON, MaAss.—Former Supt. Earl 
Ingalls died Sept. 27, after a_ lingering ill- 
ness. He was a native of Cheshire, this 
state, and was a graduate of the Westfield 
normal school, class of 1860. He taught 
for five years after graduation resigning to 
serve as bookkeeper and paymaster of a 
manufacturing concern. Within four years 





Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Every child should be familiar with our Common Native 
Birds. Such an opportonity may be given them through 
our new Audubon Charts which show fifty-six of 
the most important wild birds in characteristic attitudes 
and natural colors, 

A full descriptive hand-book 
furnished free with each chart. 


Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 


THE PRANG 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Ave. 






BOSTON: 110 Boylstor St. 


ART IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


We have selected 125 pictures from our general catalog as specially suitable for the decoration 
of school-rooms. They will appeal to all those with whom the artistic quality of the reproductions 
is as much a consideration as the permanent value of the originals which they represent. A list of 
these is mailed free to teachers who have this bject in view. We allow liberal discounts to educa- 
tional institutions, and shall be pleased to furnish particulars on application. 


The following extracts from letters which we have recently received from two Prominent 
Educators speak for themselves : 

“Tam pleased to know that you have undertaken the work of furnishing our school-rooms with 
our excellentreproductions. I need bardly to assure you of my hearty ay-preciation and satisfaction 
feel in your work, and anything I can do to further this end will be most cheerfully done by 

Yours vers truly, Ross TURNER.” 


NEW YORK: 5 West 18th St. 








Salem, Mass. 


“ Knowing the quality of your work, it will give me the greatest pleasure to recommend your 
exhibits to the Supervisors of Drawing in this State whenever I have an opportunity. 
North Scituate, Mass. Cordially yours, Henry J'uRNER BarLuy.” 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, ;fi32,Az*- 14 E. 23d St., New York 
J. R. LYNCH, 


School-Room Decoration 


HE largest assortment, in New York, of Pic- 
tores suitable for Schools. In addition to 
the best Carbons, Platinums, and Photo- 

gravures, we have a new liwe of Carbontypes, 
reproducing, from original negatives, master- 
pieces of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

We have, also, exclusive control of the Harper 
Black and White Prints, 1600 sabjects, one cent 
each. Send five cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 














NEW YORK. 





} 257 Fifth Avenue, 
REPORTS and RECORDS **ts, Eeonomic, Complete National 


ments of the lateschoollaws. Authenticreports. Enthusiastically indorsed by the lead- 


ing educators of the continent. STERLING SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 


OUR NEW CATALOG |AN AGENT WANTED 


isjustissued. Nosach fine catalog of teachers IN EVERY COUNTY AND EVERY OITY 
books was ever before issued. It describes the IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
8 


best books on Methods, Pedagogy, 
er Rellogg’s  Ceachers’ « Libraries 


and Dimogs. Questionsand Answers,Supplemen- 
Terms Liveral. Write at Once. 


tary Blackboard Stencils, etc.. etc. 
E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., New York 
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he returned to teaching, taking the princi 
palship of the Wellfleet high school. In 
1889 he accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of schools for the Dalton,Cheshire, 
and Lanesboro district. This was the 
pioneer effort in the way of district super- 
vision in Massachusetts—a system that has 
now been extended to include the whole 
state. Mr. Ingalls worked out the details 
of supervision of this character, with re- 
markable success, introducing modern 
methods of teaching and securing improved 
school-houses. At the end of ten years of 
service he resigned because of ill health, 
and has since then lived in retirement. 


Philadelphia News. 


At last the factions in the twenty-eighth 
sectional board have got together and 
elected a principal for the Rudolph S. Wal- 
ton school. Prin, Geo. V. Z. Long, of the 
Hancock school, in the fourteenth section, 
is the man chosen. . 


A tine school building for the children 
of St. Columba Catholic church, Twenty- 
third street and Lehigh avenue, was dedi- 
cated September 22 by Archbishop Ryan. 
The exercises were in the assembly hall, 
seating 1,200 children. This school is due 
largely to the untiring efforts of the rector, 
Rev. Walter P. Gough, who has succeeded 
in raising $65,000 for it. 


Another large parochial school has been 
planned for this city, in connection with 
St. Elizabeth’s Catholic parish, Twenty- 
third and Berks streets. The plans for 
the building have been drawn by Archi- 
tect Henry D. Dagit, and the work of 
construction will begin early in the spring. 
The structure will cost $60,000. A festi- 
val to raise funds for it is now in progress 
at §Twenty-third street and Montgomery 
ave. 


Teachers Must be Vaccinated. 


As a precaution against further spread 
of mall ox the committee on hygiene of 
the heard. of education has directed teach- 
ers and all other school employees to file 
within two weeks, thru the principals, phy- 
sicians’ certificates of their having been 
vaccinated within the last five years, or of 
their having had smallpox t the expi- 
ration of two weeks Secretary Hammond 
is to prepare a list of teachers who have 
failed to file such certificates, and these 
cases will be acted upon at once. 


An Undesirable School Site. 


The board of education has discovered 
that the site purchased for them by coun- 
cils at Eighth and Clearfield streets, in the 
thirty-third ward, is “made” ground. It 
occupies the course of an old gully, filled 
in to the extent of thirty feet or more. The 
city architect asserts that an outlay of at 
least $5,000, which would not be necessary 
on an ordinary city lot must be made for 
excavating in order to secure a firm foun- 
dation, 

Engle Scandal Ended. 


Following the exposure in the daily pa- 
per of Miss Hannah Engle’s permanent 
substituting, Mr. Joel Cook, controller of 
the sectional board and member of the 
board of education, exercised his authority 
and had the practice stopped at once to 
the great annoyance of Miss Engle’s back- 
ing. 

Supt. Edward Brooks says this is the 
first instance in his memory when such a 
scheme has been brought to light in Phila- 
delphia. The only analogous case oc- 
curred several years ago when Dr. Brooks 
discovered that a number of teachers had 
been absent continuously for from one to 
two years, paying substitutes out of their 
own pockets and drawing fullpay. Under 
that plan they made from $12 to $15 a 
month without doing any work. A rule 
was immediately passed to check this 
practice. 
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Triangula 
Hook Covers 


ARE RAPIDLY CLIMBING THE LADDER OF FAME. 

Their recent adoption by SCHOOL, BOARDS in many of the largest cities of the UNITED 
STATES is unquestionable proof of their popularity. Orders should be placed early to avoid 
possible disappointment at time of delivery, Free samples and price-list on application. 

A, Flanagan Co., Western Agents, | TRIANGULAR BOOK COVER CO., 
Chicago, Ill, Munnesville. N. Y¥. 
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Improved sliding contact, mahogany base handsomely finished. Good 
enough for $5.00. We sell it for $3.00. Do not fail to order 
it for your physical laboratory. 


FRANKLIN LABORATORY SUPPLY CO., 
Successors to Franklin Educational Co. 


Manufacturers and Importers of Physical, Chemical, and Biological Apparatus. 
15 HARCOURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





Incorporated 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Joun A. Hatt, Presitient. Henry 8S. Lez, Vice-President. Henry M. Purxurps, Secretary. 





GEN VEA RS’ PROGRESS, 2 Percentage 
1890 1900 Gains of Gains 
PROMI TOOOUNS 0.0. 0 00000020908'55000%0 $2,214,552:42 $4,824,529.74 $2,809,977.82 117.86 
Income from Interest and Rents...... 508,096.10 1072,685.14 _ 564,589.04 111,11 
| RATS $2,722,648.52  $5,897,164.88 $3,174 516.36 116.60 
Assets December 31............0..e000s $11,252,639.54 $26,245,622.04 14,992,982.50 133.24 
Amount Iosured December 31.......... 290 789.00 $136,238,923.00 72,948.13400 115.26 
Surplus December 31............0..0008 $870,581.77  $2,324,635.51 $1,454053.74 167.02 


Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Oo. has paid toits policyholdersin 
Death Claims, $20,163,430.97 Endowments Matured, 3 370,018 00 Dividends, 9,559,142.03 


Assets Dec. 31,1900,$26,245,622.04 | Liabilities,$23,920,986.53 | Surplus,$2,324,635.15 


Bound Volumes of The School Journal 


For twenty-seven years the School Journal has been the leader among itsclass. In 1874. as 
a pioneer, it became the advocate os larger scholarship and better preparati-n. As the standard 
have advanced the Journal has continuonsly held ae wl higher ideals. Its progress thus marks 
in fall detail the educational advance during this period. The successive volumes really 
constitute a complete 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN AMERICA 
for the last quarter of the 19th century. We have on hand a very limited qeantity of back num- 
bers which are offered now to normal schools and libraries. Prices, cach year, in board, $4; 


cloth, $5; leath-r back, $6. Te t i 
A very few sets (about 5 in all) can be supplied in uniform cloth binding. Prices on application. 


Also yearly bound volumes of 








The Teachers’ Institute - ~ - ~ - 3.00 
The Primary School - - - - ~ - 3.00 
Educational Foundations - - - - - 2.50 
Our Times - ~ - ~ - - - 2.00 


vale. Early application will be necessary 


Ninth Street, New York City. 


These bave never before been offered .¢ 
to secure volumes. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 Ea 
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Told in Brief. 


FREEPORT, L. I.—The janitor of the 
Freeport Union school came into national 
prominence by placing the American flag 
over the school-house door with the union 
down in mourning tor the death of Presi- 
dent McKinley, claiming that as the occa- 
sion was one of distress as well as mourn- 
ing this position was in accordance with 
military regulations. The principal of the 
school, Mr. E. F. McKinley, upheld the 
janitor in this matter and several members 
of the board of education joined in the 
widespread discussions that ensued. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The city comptroller 
is demanding that all school principals be 
bonded. He holds that the system of pay- 
ment of salaries in vogue in Baltimore 
makes this precaution necessary. Eac 
a receives a single check for the 

ull amount of his own salary and the sala- 

ries of all the teachers in his jurisdiction 
final settlement being made by him. All 
other persons holding money of the city 
are regularly bonded. 


PITTSBURG, PA.—Arrangements have 
been made between the librarian of the 
Carnegie library and the superintendent of 
the Homestead schools, whereby the 
school-houses will be used as distribating 
centers for the library. This plan will be 
a great convenience for school children 
who will thus not have to climb the hill to 
the library. 


MADISON, W1s.—Pres. Charles Kendall 
Adams has returned to the University of 
Wisconsin, after a year’s absence granted 
him on account of ill-health. He comes 
back restored and refreshed. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Former Vice- 
Prin. Ebenezer Knowlton, of the Everett 
grammar school, has been denied his peti- 
tion for re-instatement. Mr. Knowlton 
was suspended September 12, 1900, for a 
period of one year upon complaint of the 
ee of the Everett school, Mrs, F. A. 

anning. Suit for a writ of mandate fol- 
lowed, but is denied by Judge Seawell. 


RICHMOND, VA.—The state committee 
on education has been considering the 
text-book question and has adopted a reso- 
lution by a vote of seven to five that there 
be a uniform series of text-books selected 
by the state board of education for all the 
free public schools of the state, with the 
provision, however, that the selection of 
school-books for city schools be left to the 
local boards. 


PATERSON, N. J.—This city will have 
night schools for the first time. Supt. L. 
A. Goodenough believes that in a manufac- 
turing center, such as this is, they are an 
absolute a. The principal of the 
evening high school will be Prin. R. J. 
Boynton, of school No. 16, and the commer- 
rs school will be in charge of Mr. Thorn- 

urg. 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH.—Altho there 
are more than twenty-five applicants for 
the position of supervisor of music, the 
board of education seems indisposed to 
hasten matters. It is generally believed 
that the schools will be run the first half 
year without a music teacher; then if one 
seems really. to be needed one will be 
elected. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—The new high 
school was dedicated September 14, 


PirTspuRG, Pa.—J. W. Rankin has 
been elected a teacher in the academic 
department of the Kiigh schools and Miss L. 
M. Frass in the normal department. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The new school at 
Hyde Park will be called the Joseph Nor- 
man school in honor of the president of 
the board of education. It will be only a 
frame structure at first, but a larger brick 








r“ SUGGESTIONS TO TEACH- 
ERS OF MINERALOGY.” 


A beautifully illustrated, twelve-page leaflet, full of new ideas 
and telling how to make the study of minerals easy and interest 
ing, free to anyone mentioning this ad. The MANHATTAN 
COLLECTION OF MINERALS is fully described in this lea- 
See if it is not just what you want. 500 have already been sold in one school. 

Our 124-page, illustrated CATALOGUE OF MINERALS, for which we reg- 
ularly charge 25c. will be mailed free to any educator. 


GEO. L. ENGLISH 6 CO., Mineralogists; 
Dealers in Educational and Scientific Minerals, 
8 and 5 West 18th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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“| COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR SCHOOLROOMS 


at the New York Office of 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


The School Supply House, 
43 AND 45 EAST NINETEENTH STREET. 





Globes .. School Specialties 
SCHOOL DESKS that have stood the 


test of time, and that represent the latest 
and best ideas of successful School Fur- 
niture Construction. 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


Manufacturers of 


School Desks and Gencral School-Room 
Furniture, School Supplies and 
Assembly Sealing. 


GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN. 


| T=CROWELL CABINET 


constitutes a complete physical laboratory. No additional pieces 
are necessary for 


A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


The manual accompanying the cabinet gives minute instructions 
for more than five hundred distinct experiments. 
The outfit has given universal and absolute satisfaction. ‘I'he 
cabinet is equipped with appliances for water pressure, electricity, 
gas,andcompressedair. Every piece 1s numbered and has as 

lace in one of the drawers. The universal verdict is: ‘It is the 
st thing on the market.” 


Maps .’. 





Get our prices 


Liberal terms to 


Agents 

















Write for large illustrated catalogue and book of testimonials. 


Matn OFFIce AND Factory: EasTeREn OFFICE: 
Ft, Wayne Av. and St. Joe St., INDIANAPOLIS. HAMILTON,N.Y, 





Illustrated by a Human 
Skeleton and Accurate 
Anatomical Models 


Physiology may be rendered a most fascinating as well as 
most urerul study. 

I make a specialty of ANATOMICAL SUPPLIES, from the 
scanty equipment demanded by the State Board of Regents 
consisting of MODELS OF T E BYE, R, AND HEART 
to outfits suited to the needs of the MODERN MEDICAL OR 
DENTAL COLLEGE, 


Aschedule of the most comprehensire and economical selec- 
tion of materia] illustrating the several divisions of Human 
Anatomy and Physiology, to be had for a_geven sum, will be 
cheerfuily furnished by the undersigned. An illustrated 
catalogue will be mailed on request. 


CHARLES H. WARD, 


45-47 Mt. Hope, = ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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AIDS IN TEACH- 
ING PHONICS. 


The accompa- 
nying cut is 4 
miniature or 
duc _ on oO tr 
sample page o 
Pollard’s First 
Book for Little 
Folks, aprimer 
and speller com- 
bined, which fur- 
nishes all the 
text-book work 
sequived by first 
year pupils. 

Specially adap- 
ted for tracing 
exercises that 
afford delightfal 
busy work in- 
cluding practice 
in writing, draw- 
ing and diacriti- 
cal marking, 
and observation 
lessons in punet- 

2 uation, capitali- 
Av-aead a zation, &c. 
Mailing Price, 30c., including 50 sheets of tracing paper 


Pollard’s Manual of Synthetic 
Reading and Spelling 


is not only the teacher's handbook of the Synthetic 
Method, giving detailed information as to what the 
method is and how to use it, but is recognized as an 
authoritative work on phonics. 

It contains the stories through which the sounds of 
the letters are taught, and explains the principles 
opplying to the diacritical markings of words. 

he suggestions for breathing exercises, facial gym- 
nastics, and the correcting of weak, husky, or badly 
placed voices, will be studied with interest by those 
who have labored hard and faithfully to get clear, ring- 
ing resonant sounds from their pupils. 
he Manual is a book of reference, and is invaluable 
to teachers who realize the worth of phonic teaching 
and of its practical application in primary work. 
Mailing Price, $1.00. 


® 
Pollard’s Advanced Speller 

A speller which treats systematically the PRINCI- 
PLES of pronunciation, syflabication, and accent. 

Each lesson, as nearly as practicable, is designed to 
develop asingle principle. Thus one difficulty is pre- 
sented at a time, and in such way that pupils can master 
that one difficulty before encountering another. 

wk a gan of ey a — affords . — 
excellent preparation for a later study of etymolo n 
the High Bhool. Z 4 we 
— Price, 20c. Also in parts—Part I, lic.; Part II., 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, CHICAGO 
LANGUAGES {Fr Scitstudy, 


CORTINA’S METHOD (complete) 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50 
Awarded First Prize at Columbian Exposit.on 
French Sample, 8 lessons, 30¢ 


PHONOGRAPH {35 Reeerasseny lang. $00 
1. VerBos EsPANOLEs, Eng. equivalents 75c. 
2. CorttNa’s Sp.-Eng. Diction’y,index., 25c. 

CORTINA SERIES. 

Despues DE La Luvvia, annotated.. 25c. 
Et Inpiano, Spanish and English... 50c. 
Et Inprano, Spanish, annotated.... 40c. 
Amparo, Novel, Spanish and English 75c. 
Amparo, Spanish edition. annotated 50c. 
Et Fina pa Norma, annot’din Eng. 7¢ 
MopDELOos Para Cartas, Span. Eng.. 75¢ 
Fortuna, 4stories,ann’t’din English 85c. 

TEMPRANO, ¥ Con SOL..do.,.... do... 35¢ 

Cat.of other text and imported Spanish Books. 


R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 
44 West 8478 STREET, New YORE 


| Sholdest Sooke | 


j 
j FOR SCHOOLS OR HOME STUDY, 
= 


—1 
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Spelling, Letter Writing, Type Writing, 
English, Shorthand, Commercial Law, 
Pocket Dictionary, Arithmetic, Book- 
kee ving, and Business Practice. L[lus- 
trated Catalogue Free Address 
= THE PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK COMPANY eS 
422 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ee 


FREN C BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. .. . 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 


CLIPPINC-FILE ~ 


Highly recommended 
by editor of this journal 
Price, $1. Circulars on 
request. 


CLIPPING-FILE CO. 


Fairview, Cleveland, 0 
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building will undoubtedly take its place 
within a few years if the school continues 
to grow at its present rate. 


Marion, IND.—The school board, fol- 
lowing its custom, opened the school year 
with a social reception to all the teachers. 


Kansas City, Mo —A. J. Farley has 
been transferred from the Wood school to 
the principalship of the Erwin school suc- 
ceeding E. F. Taylor, resigned. Frank 
Colon goes to the Wood school, and 
Charles E. Thompson becomes principal 
at the Armstrong, succeeding Mr. Colon. 


SAVANNAH, GA.—The new Chatham 
academy was formally turned over to the 
board of education by the academy trus- 
tees September 15. The ceremony was 
very simple. 

**I see no necessity for any formality,” 
said Capt. Cunningham. “Gentlemen of 
the board of education, we hereby turn 
over to you Chatham academy. It is with- 
out incumbrance.” 

“We a cept the trust with pleasure,” 
said Chairman Estill, of the board. 

That was all there was to it, tho an in- 
spection by Supt. Otis Ashmore followed. 

The original Chatham academy was de- 
Stroyed by fire December 16, 1899. The 
plans tor the present building were drawn 
by Architect Henry Urban, and the work 
ot rebuilding was begun December |, Igol. 
The total outlay was $64,800. 


GLOUCESTER City, N. J.—The new su- 
perintendent of schools is Mr. Horatio 
Draper, lately of Camden, N. J., the man 
who lost his position thru braving the dis- 
pleasure of Mayor Hatch and the Camden 
ring. Residents of Gloucester City are 
congratulating themselves upon having se- 
cured so strong an executive. 


NEw OrLEANS, LA.—The city board of 
health has again taken up the matter of 
medical inspection of the schools. Last 
year an effort was made in this direction, 
which encountered no opposition from the 
private schools but to which the school 
board objected. 


HoBoKEN, N. J.—When then schools 
opened September g, it was found that an 
amazing number of pupils were crowded 
out. Atschool No. 4 the applicants were 
so numerous that only about one-third 
could be accommodated. In No. § similar 
conditions prevailed, the pupils being 
crowded three in a seat. The commission- 
ers have never before had to deal with such 
conditions. They are likely to have to re- 
open the rat intested annex in First street, 
which they had hoped was closed for good 
and all. 


Winpsor, P. O.—Prin Hugh M., Bar- 
rett, ot the Park street school, has resigned 
his position to attend the law department 
of Queen’s university, Kingston. School 
officials are very sorry to lose Mr. Barrett 
who has been in the service two years and 
a half, establishing a remarkably good 
reputation. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Birmingham 
free kindergarten association has elected 
Miss Edith Woodruff, ef Louisville, Ky., 
to superintend its kindergarten system. 


HoBOoKEN, N.J.—Prin. Frank E. Gray 
has been called trom Stony Point, N. Y., 
to take the principalship of school No. 2, 


| West New York. The many friends of 


Prin. Theodore Green, who has had charge 
of the school for fifteen years, will regret 
to hear that on account of ill health he has 
had to resign. Mr. Gray will displace 
W. J. Gubelle who has been acting as prin- 
cipal pending Mr. Green’s recovery. Mr. 
Gubelle, who has been very successful. will 
remain with the school as a teacher. 

The high school department of school 
No. 1, has been put in charge of Mr. C. J. 
Hull, of Lisburn, Pa., a graduate of Dick- 
inson college, and of the Millersville 
normal school. 





Get the Most 
Out of Your Food 


You don’t and can’t if your stomach 
is weak. A weak stomach does not di- 
gest all that is ordinarily taken into it. 
It gets tired easily, and what it fails to 
digest is wasted. 

Among the signs of a weak stomach 
are uneasiness after eating, fits of ner- 
vous headache, and disagreeable belch- 
ing. 
“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla at 
different times for stomach troubles, and a 
run down condition of the system, and have 
been greatly benefited by its use. I would 
not be without it in my family. I am trou- 
bled especially in summer with weak stom- 
ach and nausea and find Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
invaluable.” E. B. HickKMAN, W.Chester, Pa, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Strengthen and tone the stomach and 
the whole digestive system. 


CONTINENTAL »# HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN, 


By recent changes every room 1s equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hotand Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 





500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 


ROOM, WITH BoarD....... $2.50 and Upward 
RooM, WITHOUT BoarD...$1.00 and Upward 
Room, WITH BATH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
Room, WITH BATH, EUROPEAN, $2.00 and Up. 


Steam Heat hechuiied. L. U. MALTBY. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 
Centrally Located and most converient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 

Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors 


GRIN GG GR IRIS QR OR GR GK ORI 


4 At the End of Your Journey you will find 
> it a great convenience to go right over to 


¢ 
: The GRAND UNION HOTEL, % 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. ¢ 

¢ 

4 








k Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 4zd St. Depot free 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
KR GR ARLHR IL GL PR Ss GR ore ars CHD 


BFST and Most Economi- 
cal COFFEE GROWN | 33c. 





Requires only two-thirds 
OM Fy, the regular quantity. 
2 4 4 Always packed in abso- 


lutely One-Pound Air- 
Tight trade-mark bags, 
which preserves the 
strength and flavor for 
any length of time, even 
after it has been opened, 
Good Drinking Coffees - 12c. and 15c. 
Very Fine Cofiees - - - 18c.and 20c. 

Formosas, Oolongs, Mixed Ceylons. 
TE AS Japans, English Breakfasts, Youn 

Hyson, Gunpowders, Imperials, an 
———— Assame. 

30c., 35c., and 50c. per lb. 


We make a specialty of selling the Finest 
Fancy Elyin Oreamery 


BUTTER AT COST 


All Orders by Mail or Telephone (2451 Cortlandt) will 
receive prompt attention 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P.O. Box 239. Cor. Church 8t. NEW YORK. 
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€ A senol) 
Constable Ile 


Fashionable Silks, 


Damas Rayonnand, Damas Fagonnie, 
Damas Imprimé, Broderie Cameléon, 
Crépe Armure, Crépe Princess, 
Broché Brilliant, Mousseline 
Broché Imprimé. 


Velvets. 
Drocdevay Ka 9th bt. 


NEW YORK. 


Pears 


the soap which began its 





sale in the 18th century, 
sold all through the roth 


and is selling in the zoth, 


Sells all over the world. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 








“‘The Greatest of all the Companies.” 
Assets... ....ccsscesscsssesees S207 S591 52 





Income, 1900............... 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders,....... 540,479,809 
Insurance and Annuities,... 1,1 41,497,888 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
moensurate with safety. 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and for permanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthful climate, mountain 
air. scenic beauty beyond compare. A Christian 
family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 

F. W. HVURD, M. D. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


YOUNG MAN (teacher) WANTED 


as traveling agent for our publications. Per- 

manent valuable territory and salary to success- 

ful man. Must be a hustler, able to impress and 

convince. Earnest, inspiring, educated talker 

will succeed. Advancement sure to right man. 
Address: 


E. C,. SHerman, 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 











Minnesota Happenings. 

There is considerable perplexity among 
the normal schools because they do not 
know in whose jurisprudence they are. 
The last legislature o1 the state provided 
for a board of control to consist of three 
members, which should have authority 
over certain financial matters. This 
authority appears not to have been very 
accurately delineated,for friction promptly 
arose between the board of control and 
the governing bodies of the state univer- 
sity and of the normal schools. Consid- 
erable bitterness of feeling has been ex- 
hibited; but better counsels seem now to 
prevail and the whole difficulty will with- 
out doubt be settled up in a short time. 

A sad accident occurred about a week 
ago which removed from the ranks of 
Minnesota educators an able superintend- 
ent of schools and estimable man—Sup- 
erintendent Hubbard, of Red Wing. He 
was at work in his yard with an automatic 
scraper which failed to work as it should. 
Mr. Hubbard attempted to find the diffi- 
culty. Suddenly a lever flew loose and 
struck him so forcibly on the back of the 
head as to cause instant death. His loss 
is keenly felt both in the community in 
which he lived and in the state at large. 

MooRHEAD, MINN.--Several changes 
among superintendents are to be noted. 
Superintendent Ross, of Morris, has left 
the field and Superintendent Hitchcock 
has decided that newspaper business is a 
good financial investment. He is now an 
editor at Crookston, where he was lately 
superintendent of schools. Superintend- 
ent Challman, of Detroit, leaves for a 
more lucrative position. Mr. Selleck, of 
Austin, takes Crookston and is succeeded 
by Deputy State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction Nelson. 

There are now five normal schools in 
the state, located at Winona, Mankato, 
St. Cloud, Moorhead, and Duluth. The 
last is a new one and has just started on 
its first year of usefulness. Professor 
Bohannan is the president. The normal 
at Moorhead has undergone extensive re- 
pairs and has increased the number of its 
faculty. As the appropriation is not avail- 
able until next year the addition to the 
buildings was necessarily deferred until 
that time, to the great disappointment of 
those who had hoped by securing the ap- 
propriation at once to build the addition 
this summer. 

Moorhead found it necessary to increase 
its school room and has built a pretty 
four room building in the second ward of 
the city. The Moorhead city schools 
opened Tuesday, Sept. 3, with a full en- 
rollment. 


State Civil Service Examinations. 

The New York state civil service com- 
mission will hold examinations in various 
cities of the state beginning, October 19, 
for ee in the several state and 
county offices, departments, hospitals, and 
institutions. Salaries vary from $300 to 
$1,000. Applications should be filed on 
or before October 17, 1901. For details 
address Chief Examiner, State Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Albany, N. Y. 


The questions set in the June examina- 
tions by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board for the Middle States and 
Maryland have been published by Ginn & 
Company. 


Literary Notes. 

Messrs. Ginn & Company announce for 
immediate publication a syllabus of School 
Management, based on Arnold Tompkins’ 
“Philosophy of School Management,” 
arranged by Elwood P. Cubberley, :asso- 
ciate professor of education in the Leland 
Stanford, Jr., university. 

This syllabus was first used with a class 
of university students and afterwards ex- 
tensively used by county superintendents 
of schools in California, is a topically ar- 
ranged, suggestive outline. City, county, 
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DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necessary 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ practical experience in 
teaching, can complete the course in one 
year. Circulars, giving details of the 
course, can be had on application to the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President, 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York Ciry. 


The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general teachers, super visors, 





principals, superintendents, and instructors ‘in 
normal schools and colleges. Open to both sexes. 
Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships amounting to $5,750 
Teach ers annually. Degree of B.S. 
granted on completionef a 
two-years’ Collegiate 
Colleg e Course followed by a two- 
roe’ course leading to the 
; : iploma in Elementary 
Teaching, Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic 
Art, Domestic Science, Music, or Manual! Train- 
ing, Graduate courses leading to Higher Diplo- 
ma. Diploma in Secondary Teaching, or to the 
Degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. Catalogues sent on 

application to the Secretary. 

JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 
AMENTAL 
RNAS DESIGN 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 

Learn at home to earn money at home, orin 
a good salaried position, making desigus for 
carpets, wall paper, book covers, advertise- 





ments, menus, dress goods and decorating 


M china and pottery. Write for free circular: § 
“Ornamental Design” containing students’ work. 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 858 , Seranton; Pa. 








‘the leading musical in- 

New England stitution of America. 
CoNSERVATO Founded :%53 _Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 


position, voch! and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


B 6 UNSELD TEACHER OF 
Vs SCHOOL SINGING 
Day Schools, Sunday Schools, 

Popular Choral Classes. 
Accepts engagements at points easily accessible 


trom the city. Address, care 


THE BIGLOW & MAI’ CO., 135 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK, 








NEW YORK, NEW YORK CITY, 

109 West Firty-Fourts STREET, 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS, 
Kindergarten Normal Department, 

Two YEARS’ CoURSE—OPENS OCTOBER 2D 


Circulars sent on application. 
J. ¥F.REIGART, Supt. Miss CAROLINE T. HAVEN, Prin. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


Why Vse Them? 


1. Because they cost very little and can be 
used repeatedly. 

2. Because any teacher can use them and 
make beautiful and accurate designs. 

3. They are excecdingly useful to illus- 
trate lessons in geography, history. lang- 
uage, botany, natural history, literature, 
penmanship. 

4, They are of great value in beautifying 
the school-room. 

5. Our designs are new, carefully drawn, 
and artistic. 

Send for full list of subjects and prices. For 
10 cents one 10-cent stencil and one 5-cent 
stencil will be sent as samples. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61 E. 9th St. NY. 


FOR 

L AIL 
a Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists. ur 


CONSUMPTION °”% 








“ PISO’S CURE’ 
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Its True Character. 


Catarrh is Not a Local Disease. 


Although physicians have known for 
ears that catarrh was not a local disease 
ut a constitutional or blood disorder, yet 

the mass of the people still continue to 
believe it is simply a local trouble and try 
to cure it with purely local remedies, like 
powders, snuffs, ointments and inhalers. 

These local remedies, if they accomplish 
anything at all, simply give a very tempo- 
rary relief and itis doubtful if a perma- 
nent cure of catarrh has ever been accom- 
meng by local sprays, washes, and in- 

alers. They may clear the mucous mem- 
brane from the excessive secretion but it 
returns in a few hours as bad as ever, and 
the result can hardly be otherwise because 
the blood is Joaded with catarrhal poison 
and it requires no argument to convince 
anyone that local washes and sprays have 
absolutely no effect on the blood. 

Dr. Ainsworth says, “1 have long since 
discontinued the use of sprays and washes 
for catarrh of head and throat, because 
they simply relieve and do not cure. 

For some time past I have used only 
one treatment for all forms of catarrh and 
the results have been uniformly good, the 
remedy I use and recommend is Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets, a pleasant and harmless 
preparation sold by druggists at 5oc., but 
my experience has proven one package of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets to be worth a 
dozen local treatments. 

The tablets are composed of Hydrastin, 
Sanguinaria, Red Gum, Guaiacol, and 
other safe antiseptics and any catarrh 
sufferer can use them with full assurance 
that they contain no poisonous opiates 
and that they are the most reasonable and 
successful treatment for radical cure of 
catarrh at present known to the profes- 
sion.” 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large, 
pleasant tasting 20-grain lozenges, to be 
dissolved in the mouth and reach the deli- 
cate membranes of throat and trachea, 
and immediately relieve any irritation, 
while their finat action on the blood re- 
moves the catarrhal poison from the whole 
system. All druggists sell them at soc. 
for complete treatment. 


ECLECTIC 
PENS... 


Write us for sample of No. 700 
Vertical. 

This is the finest pen on the mar- 
ket for vertical writing. 

We also have 12 other numbers, 


THE ECLECTIC PEN CO. 
63 E. 8th St. N. Y. City. 
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and state superintendents find the “Philo- | 
sophy of School Management” a valuable 
book to use in directing the professional 
reading of teachers, and it is believed that 
this syllabus will be of material assistance, 
as it will aftord a basis for study and dis- 
cussion. At the end of each section of the 
syllabus a number of questions for discus- 
sion are given. 


Country Life in. America, is the 
second magazine venture of Doubleday, 
Page & Company, whose Worla’s Work 
has made an extraordinary position for it- 
self ina single year. The first issue will 
be the November number. Country Life 
in America, will deal with country es- 
tates, small country homes, and “ aban- 
doned farms;” with every detail of gar- 
dening and flower growing; with nature 
study in all sorts of popular forms; in 
short, with every sort of out-door work 
and pleasure. It is to be edited by Liberty 
H. Bailey, of Cornell, well known as an 
expert in horticulture, er and out- 
door matters in general; and the editor’s 
announcement expresses the hope that 
“the smell of the soil will be on its pages.” 


The Atlantic Monthly stopped its pres- 
ses and postponed its publication to pay a 
brief, but well deserved tribute to the latest 
—and it is to be hoped the Jast—presiden- 
tial martyr, William McKinley. 

The glowing words and sympathetic 
tribute of Zhe Atlantic will sink deep into 
the heart of every true American man and 
woman. 


Boston Edition of the Perry Pictures. 


The Perry Pictures Company, of 
Malden, Mass., with their usual progress- 
iveness, have just brought out something 
new in the Perry Pictures. To distin- 
guish the new pictures from their regular 
edition they call them the Boston Edition 
of the Perry Pictures. 

The Boston Edition are like the extra 
size Perry Pictures except in size. They 
are on rough paper 5} by 8 inches and in 
that beautiful sepia tone that is so popular 
in the extra size. Altho the pictures in 
the Boston Edition are more expensive to 
the publishers they have decided to send 
them in the subjectsin which they are now 
furnished at the same price as the regular 
edition, ore cent each for 25 or more, 120 
for one dollar. All ordeis for the Perry 
Pictures, one cent size, will be filled with 
the Boston Edition as far as the subjects 
ordered are being furnished in the new 
edition, without extra charge. Many sub- 
jects are now ready and more will follow 
rapidly. One who has not seen them does 
not realize the beauty ot these pictures. 


Health, a weekly journal published in 
London, England, in speaking of five-grain 
antikamnia tablets, says: ‘“ There is no 
remedy so useful, and attended with such 
satisfactory results in the treatment of mel- 
ancholia, headaches and emotional dis- 
tress. , We would suggest a few tablets for 
the family medicine chest, in readiness 
when needed. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
OvES FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
or THEI 

PERFECT SUCCESS t the C D 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WINDCOLJO, and is the best remedy for DIARRH(KA. 
Sold by Dragepete in every pert of the world. Be sure 
to ask for inslow’s Soothing Green," and take no 
other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle 
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ELASTIC RIBBED 


UNION SUITS 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fit- 
ting like a glove, but softly and without pressure. 
No buttons down the front. Made for men, 
women and young people. Most convenient to 
put on, being entered at the top and drawn on 
like trousers. With no other kind of underwear 
can ladies obtain such perfect fit for dresses or 
wear comfortably so small a corset. Made in 
great variety of fabrics and weights. 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 




















Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


3562 W. 23d St., N.Y. City. 





Latestand most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors. 





e Saves Time and Labor e 


BURLESON’S CLASS REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you much 
drudgery andmany hours of time. It is in 
the first place a class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen- 
ious table of numbers so arranged that with 
a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapted 
to any school, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pupils in a very few minutes. This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
you spend in marking pupil’s record, 
Sample page on request. Price, 35 cents. 
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